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Sketch of the Charaéer of Mrs. Saran OsBorn. 


HIS woman refided many years in Newport, Rhode- 
Ifland, and died Auguft 2, 1796, in the eighty- 
third year of her age. 

Without any authority for the fuggeftion, the writer 
prefumes, that a particular account of her life will be gi- 
ven to the public: he fhall, therefore, mention only a few 
circumftances, connected with reflections, to incite an imi- 
tation of her example, and an improvement of fo afflictive 
a difpenfation as her deceafe. 

In the early part of life, fhe made a public profeffion 
of religion. Far from pleading an exemption from a ge- 
neral duty, far from being afhamed of the caufe of Chriit, 
fhe diligently ftudied his will, and confidered it a privi- 
lege and an honour to be ranked with his profeffed difci- 
ples. She was enabled to “ adorn the doctrine of God her 
Saviour,”—was regular and devout in attending on the or- 
dinances of his houfe, and enterprifing in fchemes for the 
fupport and promotion of piety. 

She was faithful in her employment in fociety: for 
many years fhe conduéied a fchool: to the young, with 
whofe education fhe was intrufted, fhe was peculiarly at- 
tentive. While fhe attempted to accomplith them in what 
was ufeful in the world, fhe was folicitous to lead them 
to a knowledge of their Creator. It was her object, noty 
to incur any reproach from them, nor from her own con- 
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2 Charach.r of Mrs. Ojbora. 


fcience, by neglecting a feafon fo fuitable as childhood and 
youth, and an opportunity fo favourable as her fuperin- 

endance and authority gave her, to imprefs their minds 
with a fenfe of the importance and worth of religion, the 
object of exiftence, the fum of happinefs. 

She manifefted a chriftian fpirit in her particular rela- 
tions, and in her intercourfe with all claffes of fociety. In 
her family fhe was regular, diligent, judicious, and affec- 
tionate. She was efteemed by people of great refpectabi- 
lity; yet the did not de‘pife thof in the humbleft circum- 
ftances, nor neglect thofe in the moft afflictive. Perfons 
in fervitude engaged much of her concern; her advice and 
attentions to them were prudent and falutary. She felt a 
lively fympathy in all afflidions, particularly in thofe of 
the mind, and was peculiarly fkilled in adminiftering con- 
folation. 

For more than twenty years fhe was confined, by vari- 
ous infirmities, to her ho uf, and was in a ftate of de- 
pen: lance on her friends. She fhowed a cheerful reliance 
in God; and believing his promife, that he * would never 
leave nor forfake her,” fhe had the hope and the solcacte 
of faith. The interpofitions of divine providence, and th 
divine care for her fupport, were continual fubjects, to Ase 
of gratitude and wonder. She was remarkable for a ready 
and unreferved fubmiifion to the will of God. To her 
friends fhe frequently exprefled a conviction of this duty, 

and her difpofition to comply with it. She confidered 
murmuring, at any circumftances, in her fituation, as im- 
plicitly murmuring againft God, and fhe fubmitted to nis 
providential dealings, however oppofed to her natural d 
fires, however great the denial of her perfonal mer 4 
Seaions of dulnefs fhe fometimes experienced: this fhe 
confidered her infirmity; but it was contrafted with pro- 
portionate activity and zeal: her heart eafily awoke, and 
fhe would arife and thine in the beauty and in the glory of 
the chriftian character. 

As fhe drew near the clofe of life, fhe was a proof of 
the ftrength and hope of the righteous ; was an inftance 


of the myfterious example of flowsifhing virtue, with the 
decays 
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decays of nature; of fatisfaction in the profpeét of future 
good, when from the world fhe could derive no pleafure. 
« My phyfician,” fhe faid, ‘ has ferioufly intimated that 
Icannot live long, but I am not alarmed. Unlefs my 
heart deceive me, rend the heart is decetiful above ail things, 
and defperately wicked, but unlefs mine greatly dale 
me, I have no reafon to be apprehenfive for the future 
ftate. It appears to be the will of God that I fhould go 
hence. I ought to fubmit to his will, and I do, with 
cheerfulnefs. May his will be done.” Jn another feafon, 
fhe faid, “* the trials of my fituation are great; to-be in 
want of breath is very diftrefling ; pray for me that I may 
have an and refignation 5 I defire them above all 
things. O pray for me that, in thefe laft hours of my 
life, T may not caufe you all to blufh that I have profeffed 
chriftianity.” It being remarked, that God was faithful, 
and would never forfake thofe who had loved and ferved 
him: * yes,” fhe replied, “ I know, by experience, that 
he is a faithful covenant-keeping God, and he will never 
leave thofe who love and ferve him; though without his 
grace I fhould immediately fink, and my mind be filled 
with darknefs and repining.” In this temper of humility, 
and reliance in God, fhe continued, and gave no fign of 
impatience, more than faying, a day or two before her 
death, when fhe heard the bell toll, that «* fomebody had 
got the flart of her.” ‘The fame expreffion may be adopt- 
ed by her weeping friends; for, in amoment not obferved, 
the breathed her Spirit i into the bofom of her Saviour. 
Were perfons of this character to perifh in death, all 
our hopes from exiftence muft ceafe. Perfonal beauty and 
the enjoyments of the world are tranfitory; among the ob- 
jects of this ftate, no lafting good is to be fecured. Unlefs 
in the practice of religion we fhall experience immortality 
and bleflednefs,. 0 our joys are delufive, our exiftence vain. 
Thea wpe of eternal oblivion is before us, and well may it 
overcatt the fhort hour of life with defpair. But the righ- 
teous do not perifh in death—they are bleffeds * yea, faith 
the fpiri t, that they may reft from their labours, and their 


works do follow them.” 
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To the living, their removal is a great calamity, unlefs 
it be fuitably regarded and improved. The prefent be- 
reavement calls for animated, for general attention. No 
one will prefume to calculate the proportion of goodnefs 
which is removed from the world. The only practicable 
method of retrieving the lofs, is to imitate her example, to 
exprefs the fame virtues which fhe manifefted. In this cafe, 
the words of Chrift would have a fubordinate fulfilment; 
‘“‘ except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
What a beautiful harveft, were the example of our deceated 
friend to form the general character of fociety! ‘Then “‘ our 
fons would be as plants grown up in their youth, and our 
daughters as corner ftones polifhed after the fimilitude of 
a palace.” We fhould be “a fpiritual houfe, an holy 
priefthood, to offer up fpiritual facrifice to God by Jefus 
Chrift.—The Lord would be our guide unto death, and 
our God forever and ever.” 





SE LT 


Extraés from a Sermon, preached by the Rev. Aze. Backus, 
September 27, 1794, to the Free-mafons at Litchfield. 


HE generality of men cultivate friendfhip on the fame 
grounds that Herod and Pilate became friends, in 
oppofing Jefus. 

Men herd, inftead of affociating together, by that {pirit 
which Chrift reprobates as repugnant to true love and vir- 
tue. Such combinations may anfwer polttical and worldly 
prudential purpofes,; but they difgrace the name of friend- 
fip, as they have not a fpark of that difinterefted and no- 
ble chriftian virtue, which feeketh not her own. 

This /tipulated commerce of friendly aéts; this mock be- 
nevolence, for value received, chills the growth of the ci- 
ons of humanity, friendfhip and philanthropy, and all that 
is generous in the foul. A man who exercifes it, makes 
himjelf a centre, and wifhes all to gravitate towards him- 


elf; he views his friends, and even his Maker, as the /éoa/s 
: J , 


by which he brings about his finifter ends. 


GENTLEMEN; 
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Extradls from a Mafonic Sermon. 


GENTLEMEN, 

IN obedience to your polite requeft, I appear in the 
defk. As I am confcious that you did not invite me with 
an expectation that I would offer you the fulfome incenfe 
of flattery, I wifh to meet you on the ground of that blunt 
honef? man who fpeaks right on, and whofe words are the 
unequivocal index of his heart. 

I pretend to none of your fecret$. So far as the prin- 
ciples of your fociety lead you to vifit the fick, and in pri- 
fon; to perform the duties of hofpitality to the ftranger; 
to comfort the afflicted, to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, relieve the widow and the fatherlefs, and to dry 
the orphan’s tear, I revere it, as I revere every thing that 
feconds the caufe of humanity. 

I acknowledge alfo, that I defpife, equally with you, 
thofe narrow fpirits who cenfure you for your particular 
fecrets, and flander the order for the diforderly walk of fome 
of its members. It is a difgrace to the rational part of the 
creation, that fo many centuries have elapfed, and that they 
have but juft learned to diftinguith principles from mea who 
profeffedly embrace them. , 

Our holy religion fuffers on the fame fcore from the con- 
tracted illiberality of ignorant, fuperficial {ceptics, and the 
obloquy of {neering buffoons. But I am not afhamed to 
plead the caufe of religion ftill,; though it has its my/feries, 
and many of its profeffors difgrace it. Difgrace it, did I fay? 
They cannot difgrace it; it will hew its way through all its 
enemies, and defeat the wifdom of all its foes, though 
millions of painted hypocrites, by prefuming to meddle 
with the holy and awful Ark of the Covenant, fhall perifh 
with the touch. 

_ The rage of the prefent time is for general diforganiza- 
tron, and the diffolution of all that has the marks of anti- 
quity. Nothing will ftand againft the general wreck, but 
real truth and real virtue. Not that the greateft diforga-, 
nizers think fo, nor doth their heart mean fo. Many who 
have boafted of conquering liberty, have fet their feet on 
the neck of real morality. 

Whether your inftitution be feudal, patriarchal, or an- 
tediluvian 
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tediluvian, it matters not; jut fo far as real benevolence 
enters into its principles it will ftand, and no farther. 
_Unlefs a {pirit of mifreprefentation has belied your in- 
ution, an immoral m/on is as great an inconfiftency as 
1 mm oral chriftian. tis believed that it has not made 
904 men worfe: would to God it-had made dad men Letter. 
The world has its prefcriptible demands on your every 
day condué?, as much as it has on the profefiors of religion. 
As you P err benevolence, it 1s important that you let 
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sour light fhine as well as they. ‘There is one materia! dif- 


‘_>" 


Pivinsie. however, between us. If mafons do not live 
acr eeably to their benevolent laws, they will fink into con- 
tempt, in fpite of all their external parade. But religion 
wi ill make its way through hofts of falfe profeffors, as it is 

ounded onthe wordof God. 

While the Jefuits have been long fince banifhed, 

their merited oblivion, for their officioufnefs in the policy 

of the nations that embofomed them—the mafons have, 
hitherto, maintained a character harmlefs in this refpedt. 
I need not tell you, that your glory and defence de -pends 
on keeping this character inviolable. _ The f{pirit of liberty 
has the eyes of an Argus. Clubs cannot rule among a free 
people. Shouid you convert your fociety into a political 
cabal, the jealoufy of a free and enti izhtened people will 
fearch it out, and evil will return on your own heads; you 
will be viewed and treated with the fame contempt as has 
hefallen democratic clubs, clerical influence, and ariftocratic 
com “geet — you convert a cam inte Bac- 
ch 272 ris 
hurch ef Corinth was s fet b by y St. Paul, when they 
their eucharift and love-feaits to fcenes of intem- 
t revelry. Would you dring your focie ty. Into 
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general repute, it canonly be done by each member of the 


fraternity exhibiting in his own life a fpeaki: ig proof of the 
excellence of the injtitution. 


The 
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The Fuftice of God in punifbing Sin. 


The Juttice of God, in threatening and punifbing Sin with 
an endlefs Punifhment, confidered. 


HE juftice of God in punifhing fin with an endlefs 
punifhment is, by many, at the prefent day, called 
in queition; and, by fome, abfolutely denied. But then 
it ought to be confidered, that let it be ever fo juft, it 1s no 
wonder, confidering the corruptions and interefted feelings 
of the human heart, that it fhould be one of the firft doc- 
trines which are rejected, in a day when a revolution ts at- 
tempted in matters of religion, as well as civil government. 
In a cafe, where every thing near and dear is at flake, and 
the mind, at the fame time, is full of alienated feelings froma 
God; it is no wonder if mankind call @il good, and good 
evil, and fo cenfure the adminiftrations of God, although 
they are abfolutely perfect. 
~ Were men perfeétly holy and difinterefted, they would 
be unable to enter fully into the fubject, and accurately to 
judge and determine how far it ts beft and jn@, that fr 
thould be punifhed and difcountenanced by God. It ought 
to be granted by every one, that fin ought to be punifhed 
as much as the higheft good of God’s great kingdom re- 
quires. A good government has the higheft good of the 
community as its object. Confequently, if the holiness 
and happinefs of God’s kingdom require, ‘that an endlefs 
pantthment fhould be threatened to finners, and executed 
on the tranfereffor, then an endlefs punifhment becomes 
juft and eligible. But how inadequate judges are man- 
kind, in a cafe of fuch magnitude and extent? It is difi- 
cult, in all cafes, for legiflators to determine what punith- 
ments are neeeflary to fupport good government, and to 
promote the beft good cfaimailempire. Yea, parents are 
not able to determine, in all cafes, how far it is beit to pu- 
nifh adifcbedient child. How inadequate, then, are man- 
kind, as to determining the punifhment which the exten- 
five kingdom of God reguires fhould be infli@ed on fin- 
ners Mankind would be miferable judges of {uch an ob- 
ject were they di/finterefted; but are perfectly incompetent. 
as 
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as it is a cafe where their eternal interefts are at ftake. We 
know, that in other cafes, where but a few fhillings are de- 
Pe nding, the jadgments of men are fo perverted, that they 
are tl hought to be difqualified to juc dge. How much fo in 
he : refent cafe where every thing is concerned! 

'B ut, alt hough mankind are fuch incompetent judges of 
the demands ot God’s extenfive kingdom, yet, I conceive, 
there are many things which are fo obvious, as would fa- 
tisfy a modeft and candid mind, that endlefs punifhment 
may be perfectly jutt, and, for aught we can fee, abfolutely 
neceflary to n 1aintain and fupport ‘the general good. 

1. Ihe juts ce of God, in the cafe now under confidera- 
tion, appears, asthe puntfhment in fuch a cafe, is propor- 
tioned to the authority of the Supreme Being. 

[he penalty of a law ought to be fuch, as to exprefs 


the authority of him who male it. Sin is directly oppofed 
to the authority of God; and, other things being equal, 
fuch a punithment ought to be annexed to it, as is exactly 


proportioned to the authority of the legiflator. This is 
reeable to the feelings of mankind in all common cafes. 
In the fubordinate offices of a civil government, we eafily 


fee, that oppe fhition ments a punifhment i In proportion to 
the authority oppoted; and, that the greateft punifhment 
is merited when it d dire&tly oppoles the firft magiftrate. In 


. cate where there ts no autherity to command, there are 
no obligations to obedience. But the leaft degree of au- 
thority to command, carries with it proportionable obli- 
garions to obedience. Other things being equal, there- 
fore, the im inifhment merited muft be great, in proportion 
to the authority which is oppofed in di fobedience. If this 
be aju t v sic w of things, muft we not conclude, that an end- 
lefs pur lifkment muft be the juft punifhment of fin? How 
higha 4 abfolute is the divine authority! There is no kind 
of compariion between the authority of parents refpecting 

their chi iden, or of matters over their fervants, or of ru- 
lers over their fubjects, and the authority which God has 
over men. he authority of fome men, in any ftation, 
over other men, bears no greater proportion to God’s au- 
th rity, than the temporary punifhments that are admi- 
niftered 
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niftered by men, and that, according to acknowledged juf- 
tice, bear to one which 1s truly endlefs. Who can con- 
ceive the height of divine authority? Who, then, can li- 
mit the punifhment which is due to tranfgreflors ? 

2. The juftnefs of endlefs punifhment appears, from its 
being proportioned to the good which is oppofed by fin; 
or, on account of the facred nature of the requirements of 
the moral law. 

The law of God requires univerfal and difinterefted 
love. This is the fum of what the law requires. All the 
particular requirements, indeed, of both law and gofpel, 
confift in the exercife of fuch a love to the particular ob- 
jects which are refpeéted in them. What the law and gof- 
pel require, as fummed up in love, is the bafis and founda- 
tion of the happinefs of God’s kingdom. Love is the 
bond of perfectnefs. Love is that which unites hearts— 
is the foundation of happinefs in families and kingdoms. 
It is fupreme love to God which Jays the foundation of fu- 
preme delight in being in his prefence, and beholding him 
honoured and glorified. Love, or union of heart and af- 
fection, is that which renders creatures happy in being 
united together in fociety. This leads them to rejoice in 
the felicity and happinefs of faints and angels. It is love 
which diffufes happinefs through the glorious fociety of 
heaven. 

Confequently, what the law requires is that on which 
the happinefs of God’s kingdom is founded. This being 
the cafe, an endlefs punifhment of the finner 1s a punifh- 
ment which is alone proportioned to the facred nature and 
high importance of what is required in the law. The more 
facred and important the requirements of the law, other 
things being equal, the greater ought the penalty to be, 
which is annexed to the law. Penalties threatened, are de- 
figned to enforce the requirements of the law. Penalties 
therefore ought to be greater or lefs, in proportion to the 
facred and important nature of what is required. This, I 
think, muft be felf-evident. It is acknowledged in the 
practice of all governments. Some Jaws have annexed to 
them fmall penalties and fanétions. Penalties arife and 
Vol. I, No. 1, i increafe 
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increafe in ptoportion to the important nature of what is 
required, till we come to that which refpeéts the moft im- 
portant intereft, namely, life; there the penalty is raifed as 
high as it can be, even to the death and deftruction of the 
tranfgrefior. The reafon is obvious: it is becaufe life is of 
the higheft importance, and is efteemed as the moft valuable 
blefling; therefore, the death of the murderer 1s threatened. 
It being the cafe then, that penalties and punifhments 
ought (other things being equal) to be great, in proportion 
to the facred nature of what is required or prohibited in the 
law, muftnot endlefs punifhment be the juft punifhment 
of fin? Theauthority of God is not only inconceivably 
more facred than the authority of any other being, but 
what is required in his law is important, beyond all con- 
ception. It is not only the bafis of happinefs in the foul 
of the agent, but of all happinefs in the kingdom of God. 
In violating this law, men deftroy their own fouls, as they 
incapacitate them for happinefs; and, befides, they levela 
blow at univerfal happinefs. Men, in finning, or violating 
the law of God, do that to their fouls which the -fuicide 
does to his body. The conduét of the finner has the fame 
tendency refpecting the fouls of men, as his has refpecting 
their bodies, who is difpofed to murder and deftroy the 
lives of his fellow creatures. Whether it be realized or 
not, yet itis a fact; for, as the life and happinefs of the 
fouls of mankind confit in thofe affections which the law 
demands, and, as the happinefs of God’s kingdom is alfo 
founded on thofe affections ; fo a violation of that law ftrikes 
at the life of the foul and the happinefs of God’s kingdom. 
As thofe are interefts of the higheft confequence, how aw- 
ful ought the fanctions of that law to be, which requires 
them? Surely, if the importance of God’s glory, the hap- 
pinefs of his kingdom, and the welfare of men’s fouls be 
confidered, it muft appear important, that the law which 
protects them ought to be fupported and enforced by the 
higheft penalty. Difpenfing with the happinefs of an in- 
dividual, is an object of but {mall confequence, when com- 
pared with the glory of the Supreme Being, and the feli- 
city ofhiskingdom. A penalty, fhort of the one we are 
confidering, 
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confidering, would be difproportioned to the object which 
the law re{pects. Jf the law forbidding murder, were en- 
forced only by a forfeiture of a few pence or fhillings, it 
would be wholly difproportione d to thei importance of what 
the law required. The legiflator, in annexing fuch a pe- 
nalty to fuch a law, would manifeft, that he had no fenfe of 
the importance ef human life, or that he was unwilling it 
fhould be expofed. In the fame manner, a penalty annexed 
to the divine law, confifting only of a temporary punifh- 
ment, would be unworthy of fuch a law, as it would be 
wholly difproportioned to the important things required 
or refpected in it; and by ne means manifeft that regard to 
them, or afford that protectic on which they merit. 

Whoever candidly confiders the importance of the re- 
quirements of the law, muft conclude, that endlefs punifh- 
ment mutt be one penalty of it. 

Should it be faid, to invalidate this argument, that al- 
though fin is, in its nature, oppofed to private and public 
happinefs, and to the glory of the Supreme, yet God is 
able, and, in fact, will provide againft fuch evils; fo that, 
eventually, no fuch evils will take place, but the general 
good will be fecured, yea, promoted by the means of fin; 
therefore, no fuch dreadful evils as are implied in erdlefs 
punifhment, ought, in juftice, either to be threatened or 
executed, 

The aniwer is, that what is here advanced, although it 
were all true, cannot, and does not afford the leaft reafon 
fora mitigation of punifhment. If God is ad/z, and aétually 
does pr event thofe effects, which fin does tend to produce ; 
yea, if he makes it an occafion, contrary to the defign of 

the finer, of advancing the general good; yet that does not 
mitigate the guilt, or Tefen the defert of the finer. Ifa 
malevolent perfon fhould defignedly adminifter to another 
a poifonous defe, which ordinarily would deftroy life, and 
that with a real defign to deprive the patient of his life, al- 
though eventually, through the over-ruling hand of provi- 
dence, i it fhould, inftead of deftroyi ing the life of the patient, 

as was defigned, prove a remedy to ; another diforder under 


which he aboured, who would fay, that the perfon admt- 
niftering 
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niftering it was not, in the moral eftimate of things, a mur- 
derer? He had all thofe malevolent pat fiens and defign 
that prompt the midnight ruffian to imbrue his hands i in 
the blood of his neighbour. If, being defeated, in the exe- 
cution of wicked j purpotes, diminifhes his guilt, then there 
is no fuch thing as fin, as God 1s refpected. Guilt and de- 
merit, or defert of punifhment, arife from the nature of 
volition, or the choice and defign of the agent; not from 
fuccefs. r his objection, therefore, does not, in the leaft 
diminifh the force of the foregoing argument. 
3. Another confideration which will lead to the conclu- 
fion, that eternal punifhment is the juft punifhment of 
fin, is, that fuch a punifhment is alone expreflive of, and 
proportioned to the feelings of God towards fin. 
Every one will allow, that God is a being of perfect ho- 
linefs. If God 1s fuch a being, his oppofition to fin or 
moral evil muft be perfecét;—he muft hate and oppofe it 
with his whole heart. His oppofition to fin muf be as 
ereat and as perfect as his holinefs. It is juft that it fhould 
He, for it arifes from the holinefs of his nature. Now, if 
it be the cafe, that God’s hatred to fin be perfect, and his 
oppofition to it be inconceivably great, it muft be juft that 
he fhould manifeft that perfect ha itred of it, and oppofition 
to it. Either itis not juft, that God fhould be fo onpofed 
to fin; or it muft be jut, that he fhould treat it in fuch a 
manner as to ‘how his perfect oppofition to it. If God’s 
oppofition to fin be perfect, he cannot manifeft it unlefs he 
punifhes the tranfgreflor to as great a degree as the cafe 
willadmit. There is no way in which God’s real, juit, 
and genuine feelings towards fin can be exprefled, in the 
penalty of his law, but by threatening fuch a punifhment 
as implies an oppofition to, and hatred of it, equa il to 
what really exifts 3 in his mind, or by carrying it Into exe- 
cution. As God’s oppofition to fin is yee and refults 
from the perfection of his nature; fo, when he threaten 
or executes a punithment, which exprefles a perfect hatred 
of, a and oppofition to fin, he only manifefts the perfection 
of his nature. 
It is a matter of importance, that creatures fhould know 
what 
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what a being Gods, as théir happinefs refults from a view 
of his perfections. Hence it appears neceflary and im- 
portant, that God fhoul d act himfelf out, by exercifing his 
perfections. It 1: » the ‘refore, important that God fhould 
manifeft his fein »§ towards fin, by actually exercifing his 
oppofition to it: ‘that he fhould make it appear by his 
treatment of it; but this cannot be done by inflicting tem- 
porary aamary poet God could not, in that way, manifeft, 
that he eppofed it fo much as he might do, ati fo would 
not vive an exhibition of himéelf. If it be jut for God to 
hate and oppofe fin as he does, it muft be jut in him to 
act out his feelings, which can’ be done only in endlefs pu- 
nifhment; for temporary punifhment would only manifef 
an oppofition to fin, which is far from being perfect. 

So that, although it be the cafe, that we are inadequate 
judges in fuch hi gh and extenfive matters as thofe which do 
relate to God’s kingdom and government, yet I prefume 

to fay, that there is fufficient li xht to convince a candid and 
fober mind, that an endlefs punifhn nent of fin may be per- 
ie& tly juft. 

Perhaps it will be faid by fome, that although they are 
unable to fay that the punifhment in queftion is not juft, 
as it is proportioned to God's patent ty, the interefting 
requi rement of _— iaw, and his necefiary feelings towhetie 

in; yet it cannct confit with sodas and benevolence, 
and fo is not ‘uf; ‘fie whatever is inconfiftent with good- 
nefs and benevolen ce, muft be unjuit. 

Anfwer. Juitice and goodnefs cannot be, moft certainly, 
oppoied to each other. In all governments, it is confift- 
ent with goodne/s, that ju/fice fhould be executed. Rulers 
are really and truly gid, when they make and execute fuch 
laws as are juft and righteous. The good of all com- 
munities requires, that fac +h laws be made and executed. 
It muft be thus in God’s kingdom. God manifefts his 
goodnefs in making and exec :ting juft laws. Although 
individuals may fuffer in confeque nce of fuch laws being 
made and executed, yet the good of his kingdom requires 
that they be made. 


In-all human governments, if good laws are made, in- 
dividuals, 
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dividual fuch as are not fubjec& to the laws, mutt fuffer 


Is, 
in confequence of them; yet, the good of the community 
requires, that fuch laws be made and executed.’ And it can- 
not be thought that the publ lic good requires, that laws, 
with proper penalties, fhould be made, but not executed : 
taat would be both inconfiftent with the goodnefs of aruler, 
and the good of the community. 

In another view of the cafe it apy pears, that it is fo far 
from being inconfiftent with 1 go odnefs, as that it is a pofi- 
tive evidence of the goodnefs of God, that he has annexed 
fo high a penalty to his law, as that which is contended 
for in the preceeding part of ‘this differtation. Isit not a 
conclufive evidence, that he values, in the hi igheft fenfe, the 
happinefs and felicity of his creatures, and is determined to 
maintain and defend them, as wel! as Suppers his own ho- 
nour as moral governor? Is not the law, which threatens 

eath to murderers, an evidence of the goodnefs of a legif- 
lat ure? Does it not manifeft a regard to the lives of fub- 
jects, and a determination to defend téct which they efcem 
moft important? It is a fhocking affair to take away life: 
neverthelefs, annexing fuch a penalty to the law for bidding 
murder, manitfefts that the legiflator has a regard to the 
lives and happinefs of his fubjects, and is determined to 
defer ad thena and his making a Jaw, with fuch an awful 
penalty, to awe men from touching fo facred a thing as 
Mt is a real expreflion of goodnefs “and benevolence. In 

e fame fenfe, God, 1 in threatening endlefs punifhment to 
finners, manifefts the higheft regard to the happinefs of 
his er atures. As their life and happinefs confiit in love, 
or in having that affection which the law requires; fo God, 
in threatening and punifhing fin with fo awful a punifh- 
ment, fhows the regard he has to the happinefs of crea- 
tures, as it 1s done to deter them from doing #hat which 
will ruin their happinefs. It manifefts the fame regard to 
ha Pi pinefs, only in a higher degree, that the legiflator ma- 


nif eft's for the lives of his fubjects, who enatts. that mur- 


vb {} 

der fhall be punithed with death. In the fame manner, the 
love and good-will of God to his creatures appear, in his 
threafning fin with fo awful a punifhment as that which is 


endlefs, 
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endlefs, as their happinefs confifts in their being holy, and 
fo preferved from fin. 

It appears, therefore, that endlefs punifhment is not only 
jut, but perfectly confiftent with goodne/s and benevolence. 





ee — 


Reply ts the Remarks on the Arguments to prove the moral 
Perfe&ion of God,” in vol. p. 455- 
OT to contend about wards, or even that any former defi. 
nition of virtue was accurate; it will be admitted, | fup- 
pofe, that the being which men poffefs, is a proper object of be. 
nevolent affection—that men may exercife virtuous regard ‘o their 
own felicity—that when the regard they have for their own feli- 
city, or the good of their own perfonal being, does not exceed the 
quantity, and, in that fenfe, the merit of their exiftence, it cannot 
be criminal—and that they, who exercife /uch a regard as this to 
their own perfonal good, will exercife a jimilar kind of regard 
to the good of others. 

On this principle it was argued, from the infinity of the divine 
exiftence, that it is unfuppofeable the good-will which the Deity 
neceffarily has to his own being, and his regard to his own feli- 
city, fhould exceed the meafure and natural worth of his own ex- 
iftence, and therefore unfuppofeable that the Deity fhould feel an 
intereft {cparate from univerfal and intinite being. 

To the argument in favour of the goodnefs of God’s moral 
character, from the infinity of his being, and the regard he necef- 
farily has to his own telicity, it is objected, that, on the fame prin. 
ciple, fhould the being of a finner, or of fatan himfelf, be increafed 
until it become intinite, ether or both of them would naturally 
and neceffarily become 4o/y, and that without any change of heart: 
confequently, the regard which God has to his own happinefs, ic 
is, inthe nature of things, fuppofeable may be, not virtuous, bu: 
vicious, 

In this, it is apprehended, lies the force of the obje&tion. To 
this I reply, 

ift. “That it is utterly unfuppofeable, that the being, the exift- 
ence @f a finner fhould be fo increafed as to become infinite—the 
fuppotition implying, that the exiftence of the creature is in fucha 
fenie a part of univerfal being, as that the Deity is but the other 
part; and, therefore, that infinity itfelf is made up of parts. 
Every increafe, confequently, ot the finner’s prefent exiftence, 
would neceffarily be attended with a proportionable increafe ot his 
wickednefs. Hence it appears impoffible, in the nature of things, 
that a vicious creature {hould become virtuous, by any fuppofeable 
increafe of his exiltence. But afide from this, nt 

- 2. ee 
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2. The fuppofition thata Axuer fhould be poffeffed of infinite 
being r without a change of heart, volves init an abfurdity. The 
views and intereft of a inner are private and partial: in this con- 
{ifts his finfulnefs. ‘This difunites and feparates him from bezng 

reneral. But that a private and separate intereft fhouk i become 
infnite, and yet remain private and /eparate, it 1s readily feen, 
"That thofe affections which fe parate the 


77 
‘ 


natural , impofiible. 
. . . fal 7 } . . i > H “ 1*? 
ul 2 ct Som infinite bemre, fhould veccome infinile, and (till, 
‘ - dy th . | a J LS Ba : on. oe 
their exerciles, /eparate tie fudjedt from i yan ite beinz, is a ma- 
? 


nifeft abfurdity. Nx thing can be more abfurd and incontiftent 


min wee © 
, 


with ittelf, t than the fuppofition of an infinite private interefi— 


infinite feliiphne/s. 
Both the virtwous and the vicious exercife wi//—valuatary 
fien; but the aifections feveral. Ly exerc ified by them, are ofa 


nite 
ayy eds : 
nature or kind, extremely diverfe from each other—vea, aT. 


= ¢ to the other. A ff e€hi ons receive their moral denomina- 
ion from the objects on w hich they ultimately terminate. Thole 
which terminate on private happinefs, or a feparate intereft, are 
vicious: thofe, on the goo d and h: appini {s of univerfal being, vir- 
tuous. In both ca By they are affeéiious, and are veluntary. 
Nothing dittinguifhes one from the other, in mature and kim t, 
but their terminating on diverfe objects. All the chanze which 
ke place in the affechous of a faner,m order that they may 


can take place 
i 

become virtnous, is, the it the y be by might to terminate on the ge- 
neral good—the 3 hap pi inefs of bei IZ in gel reral. Pk ak, 4 

lt w as ur ed, that the affections of an zmfarte being (of him, 
whofe being is fo absolutely exit nfive and unlimit ed, that no in- 
creafe of bein x, in the fy fem, $ fuy P At pes 's) muft, of nk ceflity, 
! | th > happinefs of ; all betes s nd thar nis reg ard fo: - the > hett 


. 


- — thea ex} \* , ' é ifte > " {t | 2 
! Crt OTF Ui wirore, O univerial exiftence, mui de viTte US. 
hypothefis, fhould we admit it /uppe/cable, that the 


Qn this 
being of a finner mizht be fo enlarged as to become intfini e, if 
would not from thence tolle w, that it could become fo, without any 
change of the nature of his affections ; but it would nece{farily fol- 

her hand, trom his becoming infinite im his being, 
that h isa fe ki ns could no longer terminate on a private, fepa: 
rate intereit, but muft, of necellity, embrace a general mtereil 
> heft cood of univerfal being. — 


The argument which was urged in proof of the moral perfec- 
ton of Cryo, frot nn the intinit y al hy s beim Ig, affords, thébefore. no 
gre unl tor the fuppotiti mn ofa p' ofl ibility, that a finner fhould be- 
come virtuous, In any way t but by at change of Acert. 
lf the divine exiflence is fo abielutely unlimited oa infinite, as 
that the fuppofition of a real increafe of being, and of an addition 


» the fum and quantity of ¢ xulence in the univerfe be inadmifhi 


t 
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ble: Ged’s benevolent reg 2 his own infinite een muft, of 
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eourfe, imply benevolence to being in [yaw And therefore, 
the exiftence and happinefs of the created fyftem, were fo effenti- 
ally comprehended and involved in the divine exiftence and felicity, 
as that the good-will, which the Deity neceflarily feels towards 
the fun of exiftence, could not have full and free fcope in its ex- 
ercife, and be fully gratified, otherwife than in diffuling itfelf in 
the happinefs and good of creation. 

Asto the fource of divine happinefs, it may July be concluded, 
that it is wholly in God himfelf. God enjoys infinite felicity in 
doing what he does, and in accomplifhing what he sccomplitha. 

But when we fpeak of God’s doing any thing, or a¢complifhing 
any end, we are not to admit the thought of a fucceffion of ideas 
in the divine mind, from his welling to accomplifhing. The 
Deity is to be viewed, as having poffefled, as completely from eter- 
nity, all that felicity which he will enjoy in the production of the 
higheft meafures ot created good, as he ever will poffe/s it. This 
will imply both, that the fource of divine felicity 1s in God him- 
felf, and that the benevolent difpofition of the divine mind is fuch, 
that the Deity can enjoy complete ard infinite felicity only in ac- 
complifhing the beft ends, and doing the moft excellent things. 

The divine exiftence is, in itfelf, infinitely incomprehenfible and 
unfathomable by creatures. When we venture, in our reafon- 
ings, on fo myfterious a fubject, it becomes us to tread with cau- 
tious feet. The writer of the piece referred to, is free to confefs, 
‘that he was not without fears of venturing into an ocean beyond 
his depth. ‘The fubjeét he views as of great importance; and 
feels willing that his argument fhould be corrected. He is not 
convineed, however, that the objections to which he has now ° 
been attending, are fufficient to fubvert it. 

Difcuffions, even of myfterious fubjects, though critical, may 
yet be ufeful and inftructive to many. On this confideration, th¢ 
candid reader will confei.t to their having a place in the Magazine, 


though he do not himfelf find any great degree of edification. 





Vermont, Auguft, 1796. 

Mr. Epiror, 

If you judge the following Narrative merits a Place in your 
Magazine, pleafe to infert it. 

UT a few years fince, in my travels, I was invited to 

preach a lecture in a town, where the work of God, in 
awakening, convincing, and changing the hearts of fin- 
ners, prevailed. After leCture I converfed with.a number 


of perfons about the great concerns of their fouls, Direct- 
Vol. JI. No. 1, ¢ ly 
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fy one of the afflembly came to me, and informed me of 2 
certain. young man, who faid he had committed the un- 
pardonable fin, and defired me to converfe with him. e 
was 2ccordin gly brought forward. After afking him a 


9 2 a 
few quettions. to afcertai n, m fome meafure, his feclings, I 
9 r 


= 
onvirce him, that be was uncer pecul:a 


temptation, and had no reafon to defpair of mercy: for at 
that time I did not fuppofe his apprehenfion efpecting 
himfelf were well | founded. “ It is in vain,’ » faid he, “* to 
labour with me in this manner, for I know I have com- 
mitted that fiff againft the Holy Ghoft, which is unpar- 
donable, adn never, never can mercy be exercifed towards 
73 
~ = 


Thefe words were fpoken with fach an emphafis, an r 


Lis countenance at the fame time difcovered fomething 
very uncommon, that they made a ftrong impreffion on 
my mind, and produced 1 in me a defire to be more particu- 
lar in my inquir: ‘es. I afked him, if he knew when he 
com mitted thz va and what made him believe it was the 
unpardonable fin? He then gave this account. ‘“* He had 
been, he faid, under religious imprefhions for fome time, 
till, at laft, he was “ns with a ftrong temptation to do a 
certgin thing, which he knew was exprefsly prohibited in 
the word of God. What it was he was tempted to do 
he would not tell. He refifted, he faid, the temptation 
.: r fome ti me— —reflected upon the fubject frequently, whe- 

her he could entertain any “hope of falvation, if he frou! d 
commit that fm. At laft, he faid, within himfelf, ‘J 
will do the thing if I am damned forever the next hour,’ 
and according}ly ‘did it. Immediately, faid he, I had feel- 
ings which "| never experienced in fuch a fenfible de- 
gree before—his heart. became hard as an adamant—bhis 
enmity againft God increafed to a great degree. Since that 
time he had not felt one defire to atk or receive mercy, or 

the leatt favour of God. MHenever reflected on the divine 

aracter, but his heart rofe in the moft violent oppofition. 
W henever, faid he, I reflec that God is Almighty, juft, 
and aap ona I am dependent on him—that he can and 
will do with me as he pleafes, my heart burns with rage 


and 
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and fury, and had I power, I would execute vengeance on 
the Almighty.” 

He then addreffed himfelf to a number under religious 
impreflions who ftoodaround. ‘* I have heard you relate 
the feelings of your hearts, and you appear to have fome 
fenfe of your wickednefs; but if enmity of heart again 
God is wickednefs, (and that it is, I am fully convinced, 
though I with to believe to the contrary ) your prefent fenfe 
is nothing compared with the fountain of iniquity within. 
I know, if all men’s hearts are naturally alike, you would 
dethrone the Almighty if you had power... Had1lan om- 
nipotent arm, heaven would foon be ftormed, and God 
be caft headlong from his throne.” In expreffions Itke 
thefe, he uttered himfelf for fome time, to appearance ac- 
tuated with the higheft rage. ‘* I have no peace, faid he, 
day nor night, my torment is as great, feemingly, as I can 
endure. God is conftantly in my view, and my heart is 
conftantly burning with rage and fury.” His eyes, his 
countenance and air, exprefied the fame feelings with his 
words; fuch a fight I never faw fince nor before. Nothing 
I could fay availed any thing, unlefs to increafe his rage and 
enmity. He had, as it appeared to me, the moft clear 
and lively fenfe of the wickednefs of the human heart—of 
the divine character—the creature’s dependence, and the 
nature of future torments of any perfon with whom I was 
ever acquainted. 

Some of his friends told me, that his diftrefs was fome- 
times fo great, that he would lie down and roll on the 
floor from one fide of the room to the other, and groan 
like a man exercifed with excruciating pain, and cry, Oh! 
that I could banifh all thoughts of God from my mind 
forever and ever. At one time he travelled barefoot in the 
night, twelve miles, in a deep {fnow, without making one 
ftop. He was followed by the track he made, and when 
enquired of, why he conducted thus, he replied, ‘ that 
bodily pain was the only mean by which he could divert 
his mind from thofe objects, which gave him greater dif- 
trefs than what he experienced in his travel. He, there- 


fore, did it to mitigate his diftrefs.” This perfon exhibited 
to 
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to my view a lively picture of hell, where the anguifh and 
diftrefs of all impenitent finners will exceed all expreffion, 


when they have a lively fenfe of divine and eternal realities. 
N. 











A Dialogue between a Minifter and one of his Parifhioners. 


Parifhioner. IR, my mind Iebours under certain difficulties 
which | am unable to folve, and with to have 
them removed. 

Minifier. Pleafe to ftate your difficulties, if I can folve them, I 
am ready to ferve you in this or any other way. 

Par. | find, by conveifing with your hearers, fome of them are 
edified, and highly pleafed with certain truths you deliver, while 
others are as highly difpleafed. Yet, thofe who are difpleafed, as 
well as thofe who are pleafed, acknowledge what you preach is the 
truth. Why the fame truths, delivered by the fame perfon, and 
heard by different perfons at the fame time, fhould produce affec- 
tions fo oppofite in their nature and tendency is a fact for which [ 
cannot account. 

Min. | perceive your difficulty, and, in order to folve it, it is 
neceffury to bring into view the medium through which objects 
reach and affe&t the heart. Both jight and feeling are predicable 
of man. It is the underftanding which fees, and the heart which 
feels; and feeing objects is previous to feeling. If men are fur- 
rounded with objects in the greateft pain and diftrefs, but have no 
knowled.@ of them, no affection is excited; but a fight of their 
diftrefs immediately affects the heart with compaffion. Objects, 
however beautiful and fublime, produce neither love nor admira- 
tion, fo long as their exiftence is unperceived. Danger unfeen, 
never excites fear, nor future good defire. Thefe initances are 
fufficient, perhaps, to illuftrate my meaning, and fhow, that with- 
out a knowledge of objects, the heart will remain unaffected. 

Par. | underftand you, I believe; your meaning is, that if we 
are furrourided with objeéts, fuited to produce all the various af- 
fections, if feen, which ever exift in the human heart; yet, if we 
have no knowledge of their exiftence, not one affection will be 
excited; that, confequently, the heart is ‘affected through the me- 
dium of the underftanding ? 

Min. Yes, you apprehend my meaning right. I would now 
obferve, that objeéts, when feen, do not always affect the heart to 
fuch a degree as to be noticed. The foldier is not much afleéted 
at the death of the flain, nor the mifer with objeéts of charity. 

Par. This is true; and that many objects make little or no im- 
preflion, is what all men experi¢nce more or lefs every day. 


Min. 
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Min. Very well; from thefe obfervations it will follow, that 
it is not owing to the nature of objects that they produce in dif- 
ferent perfons, different and oppotite affections ; becaufe objects 
and truths are the fame in nature when contemplatad by any num- 
ber of perfons. But it is owing to the nature of the heart, that the 
{ame objects or truths produce oppofite and different affections. 
The fame food will pleafe one, and difguft another. ‘The fault is 
not in the food, but in the palate of the perfons who tafte. In like 
manner, if men’s mental taftes are not alike, the fame truth will 
pleafe one, excite love, joy, and holy defires; but difguft and of- 
fend another, excite prejudice, hatred, and anger. The faine 
truths affect faints and finners very differently. While the faint is 
feafted with a clear difcovery of truth made to the underftanding, 
the finner, if affected at all, is filled with fear and diftrefs, or with 
prejudice andanger. Perhaps devils have as clear a view of the 
divine character as the holy angels; yet they tremble, and have 
their hearts tormented with every malignant pafhion, while the 
holy angels are filled with pleafing wonder, inflamed with love 
and raptures of joy. The divine charaéter is one fource of all 
the happinefs experienced in heaven, of all the pure affections 
which warms the hearts of holy intelligencies ; and, at the fame 
time, a fource of pain to the damned, occationing in them all thofe 
horrid malignant paffions which rage perpetually in their breafts, 
Divine truth, oper:sing upon the heart,- does not change it, but 
excites thofe affe€tions which are agreeable to its own nature. If 
the heart is totally finful, it will produce no other than felfith, fin- 
ful affections ; if it is holy, it will excite pure and holy affections. 
Hence, if hearers are poifefied of different hearts, divine truths, 
when brought into view by gofpel minifters, will produce very 
different and oppofite affections. Such different effects are not 
Owing to the preacher, nor to the truths delivered, but to the na~ 
ture of the hearts of the hearers. This is the reafon why Paul’s 
preaching wasa favor of life unto life to fome, but a favor of death 
unto death to others. 

Par. Sir, I thank you, thefe obfervations have removed one 
difficulty with which my mind was embarraffed. May not, then, 
an audience afcertain the nature and temper of their hearts, by 
attending candidly to the effects divine truth produces in them ? 

_ Min. Mott certainly. If an acknowledged truth excites pre- 
judice, anger, and gives offence, it is certain this perfon’s heart is 
not right, but wrong; otherwife the truth would have had no fuch 
effect. Sometimes people are difgufted at the manner.in which 
truth is delivered. n this cafe, it is the manner, not truth, which 
offends them. When the ¢ruth offends, it is certain the heart is 
not right. Yet perfons are often offended with the truth, even 
with that which they acknowledge to be a truth. Pp 
ar. 
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Par. Divine truths are the appointed means of inftruction and 
falvation. 1 have fometimes thought, when I reflected on the dif- 
ferent effeéts it produces, whether fuch means have any more ten- 
dency to make the wicked heart better, than it has to make it worfe. 
What is your opinion upon this fubject ? 

Min. Truth appears, in fact, to have the fame effect on the 
human heart that rain and the heat of the fun have on the earth. 
They have no tendency to alter the nature of the foil, or the feeds 
which are fown. But they caufe every feed to bring forth accord- 
ing to itskind. Briers, thorns, and every kind of weed aré as re- 
ally nourifhed with rain and funfhine as the mot ufeful vegetable 
fruit. Rain and heat will never produce apples from a thorn buth 
or brier; nor thorns nor berries from the appie-tree, as the apoftle 
obferves, Can the fig-tree, my brethren, bear olive bernes’ — Ei- 
ther a vine figs? So can no fountain both yield falt-water and freth. 
Divine truth will never change the heart. ‘This muft be aifeCted 
by fome power greater than the power and efficacy of means, 
Sinners may be brought by the truth to fee their danger, their 
wickednefs, and need of a Saviour. A view of their danger will 
excite fear; a poffibility of efcape through Chriit, may excite hope 
and defires tobe faved by him. By the truth they may be con- 
vinced of their entire dependence; the juftice of God, in the dam- 
nation of finners, till they are prepared in this way to become the 
fubjects of divine grace. But all the affectiogs produced in their 
hearts, previous to regeneration, by the truth, are felfith and fin- 
tul. No other affections can the truth of itfelf produce in the na- 
tural heart, unlefs it can change its nature, which is too unphilo- 
fophical to be afferted by any. Evil affections can never arife 
from a good, nor holy affections from an evil heart, any more 
than fweet ftreams can flow froma bitter, or bitter ftreams from a 
fweet fountain. Rain and funthine will caufe every feed to pro- 
duce according to its kind, but not contrafy to their nature. As 
everv fountain will fend forth ftreams according to its nature, and 
all feeds produce according to their kind; in like manner, the 
truth will caufethe human heart to flow forth in thofe affections, 
which are agreeable to its nature; butit cannot produce thofe af- 
fections which are contrary to its nature and relifh. ‘Thefe ob- 
fervations contain my Opinion upon the fubjec&t yor propofed. 

Par. Sir, as far as I can judge, your ideas are agreeable to 
fcripture, reafon, and experience. As weeds and precious fruit 
grow together in the fame garden, and are nourifhed by the fame 
means, 10 faints and finners live in the fame world, and enjoy the 
fame means and advantages where the gofpel is promulgated, and 
yet the fame means produce in them fruits or affeétions very dif- 
ferent and oppotite in their nature. Surely there is a fault fome- 
where, when the fame means produce effeéts fo different. Yet 
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the fault is not to be attributed to God, nor to the truth, or the 
difpenfer of it, as you have clearly fhown, but to the temper and 
relith of the hearer’s heart. Will not fome object and fay, if the 
truth increafeth the growth of wicked affections, it is beit to live 
in ignorance, and wholly neglect the ufe of means. 

Min. As well might the hufbandman fay, that fince manute 
will increafe the growth of weeds and briars, it 1s beft to neglect 
the culture of his land. But his method of procedure is very dif- 
ferent. He is careful to manure and cultivate his land, to fow it 
with good feed, and if noxious weeds and briars appear, he is 
careful to root them out, that they may not difappoint his expe¢cta- 
tions. In imitation of the hufbandman, all men ought to irradi- 
cate the weeds of fin from the heart, and give themfelves no reft 
till the feeds of grace are implanted; then their growth will be 
promoted, and their produce will be a harveft of endlefsly in- 
creating glory and felicity in the heavenly world. Indeed, al- 
though that conviction which the finner experiences, from a clear 
and diftinét view of the truth, produces, in his heart, no other than 
finful affections, yet, by being the fubject of this work, his heart 
is preparing to receive the feeds of grace. By this work, the fal- 
low ground is broken up, which affords fome hope, that the work 
begun will iffue in his falvation: for fuch a work all muft expe- 
rience in an ordinary way, or not be faved. This thows, it is 
wifdoin to ufe, but tolly to neglect the means of inftru€ction. 

_ Par. How happy tot men, if, when the truth. wounds and of- 
fends them, and excites anger and oppotition, they would impute 
thefe effects to the depravity of their hearts, and take fhame and 
blame to themfelves. Inftead of fauiting the preachers of the word, 
as they generally do; and, to excufe themfelves, attribute what they 
experience to fome evil defign in the minifters of the goipel. 

Min. Happy indeed! for then plain, pungent preaching 
would not occation divifions in towns and parifhes, nor iffue in the 
difmiffion of faithful minifters, as bas been too commonly the cafe. 
Then we fhould fee finners fall, wounded, and flain by the ar- 
rows of divine truth, at the feet of King Jefus, and rifing to a life 
immortal and eternal. 

Par. Sir, I thank you for your obfervations, and hope I fhall 
no inore be offended at the truth, but be nourifhed with this food 
gracioufly provided for the foul. 


N. 
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ESSAY ON MARRIAGE. 


Be ye not unequally yoked together with Unbeltevers. 


HESE words prohibit chriftians entering into any near 
and intimate connection with unbelievers, which 
can be avoided confiftent with duty to them. But they 
more direétly, and in the firft place, forbid intermarrying 
with them, as this is the neareft and moft intimate con- 
nection and relation that perfons can enter into in this life, 
by which they become “ one flefh,” being united for life 
in the moft tender love, and the deareft and moft happy 
friendfhip. ‘Thefe two oppofite characters of Believer and 
Unbeliever, the moft oppofite and contradictory of any 
two characters that can be named, or that do exift, cannot 
poflibly unite in this near relation, and perform the mu- 
tual duties of it, fo as to anfwer the ends which the chrif- 
tian feeks, above all others, and afford the {weeteft enjoy- 
ment of that true friendfhip he or fhe defires in this near- 
eft relation, and cannot be happy without it. No other 
diffimilitude, and .contrariety of characters in any other 
refpect, can fo much difqualify perfons for this moft inti- 
mate union as this. Such a matrimonial union of be- 
liever and unbeliever is fitly fhadowed and reprefented by 
the yoking and plowing with an ox and an afs together, 
and is therefore forbidden. 

Agregable to this the people of Ifrael were prohibited 
intermarrying with thofe of other nations who were not 
members of that church, and were confidered as unfriendly 
to it, and the God of Ifrael. And the particular reafon 
for this prohibition is given, viz. that the ftranger to the 
God of Ifrael, not being a friend to him, nor engaged in 
the fame caufe with the Ifraelite, the latter would be in 
danger, by the influence of the ftranger, to be drawn away 
from the fervice and worfhip of the God of Ifrael to his 
own hurt, and the detriment of the caufe of true religion. 
This was found to be the confequence of fuch connections 
in tae days of Ezra and Nehemiah; and a reformation in 
this was, with great concern and zeal, effected, in order to 
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prevent the decay and extinction of true religion. And, on 
this occafion, the danger and evil confequence of fuch con- 
nections is ftrikingly reprefented by Nehemiah, by adducing 
the inftance of Solomon, who was king of Ifrael, fuperior 
to all the kings of other nations, and was beloved of God; 
yet, by marrying ftrange wives, he was enfnared and led 
into fin. And the great and univerfal prevalence of 
wickednefs, and the decay and extinétion of true religion 
before the flood, are reprefented as being haftened on and 
{preading, by the members of the vifible church, the pro- 
feffed friends and fervants of the true God, intermarrying 
with the daughters of the men of the world, who had no 
connection with, or friendfhip for the people of God, as 
fuch, but the contrary. 

And it is no wonder that thefe connections fhould have 
this bad effeét. It is natural, or according to the eftablifh- 
ed courfe of nature, and might reafonably have been ex- 
pected, before any experiment was made. The real friends 
of God are not perfect or ftrong, but are weak in them- 
felves, and, in a great degree, depraved and corrupt; and 
confequently have much in them which inclines to depart 
from God. Therefore, if fuch an one enters into the 
neareft connection with one who is wholly engaged on the 
fide of depravity and fin, the latter, of courfe, becomes the 
ftrongeft, and is more likely to influence, and prevail to 
lead off from God and religion, than the other is to con- 
vert the unbeliever to efpoufe the caufe of religion; or 
even to refift the bad influence, fo as not to be enfnared 
and led into fin. Befides, it muft be reafonably fuppofed 
that the judgment of a perfon is, in a great degree, per- 
verted ; and that his religious tafte and exercifes are very 
low and languid; and that he has little zeal in the caufe of 
God and religion; elfe he would not think of fuch a con- 
nection without a fenfible averfion, fufficient to deter from 
taking any fteps towards it. Is it probable, is it pofidle, 
that a chriftian, in the high and proper exercife of reli- 
gion, of love to God, and engagednefs in his caufe, — 
devoted to God and his intereft, as the great concern an 
bufinefs of his life, and loving his chriftian brethren with 
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a pure heart fervently; in afenfible high tafte, and clear 
difcernment, by which he feelingly diftinguifhes between 
the character of a real chriftian, and a true friend to 
Chrift; and of one who is not fo, but at heart a real ene- 
my to him, and to his friends and caufe; and who loves 
and feels himfelf ftrongly and fweetly united to the for- 
mer; but hates the character of the latter with a perfe& 
hatred, and moft fenfible averfion: Is it pofidle, it is afk- 
ed, for fuch an one to take one of the latter character into 
the neareft conneétion in life, as a bofom friend, to be an 
‘«‘ help meet;” to affift, comfort, and fupport him in his 
chriftian travel, watching to guard him from the many 
fears and dangers to which he is expofed, by which he 
might be diverted from the practice of pure and ftrict reli- 
gion; and train up children, fhould they have any, in the 
nurture and admonition of the ord; and cordially join in 
maintaining family devotion and religion? If any one 
fhould anfwer this in the affirmative, might it not be con- 
cluded, confiftent with chriftian candour, that his religious 
tafte and difcernment were very low and fmall; that he is 
in a great meafure, ‘‘ carnal,and walking as men; if he be 
not intirely deftitute of true grace, and under the domi- 
nion of a carnal mind?” 

If the above obfervations be founded in truth and fac, 
it follows, that when fuch matrimonial connections of be- 
lievers and unbelievers fpread, and are multiplied, and be- 
come common, it is an evidence, that there is a great de- 
cay and lamentable declenfion of true and vital religion; 
and there is a painful profpeé that it will fink lower and 
lower, and all of it but the mere form, and even that, by 
degrees, vanifh away. 

It will doubtlefs be faid by fome, that what feems to 
have been taken for granted in the above reprefentation, 1s 
not true; viz. that there is as great a difference and oppo- 
fition of character between real chriftians, and thofe who 
are not fo at this day, and among us, as there was between 
the worfhippers of the God of Ifrael, and heathen idola- 
ters, or between believers and unbelievers in the days of the 
apofiles, when thofe who were denominated unbelievers 
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were open oppofers of chriftianity, and worfhippers of the 
gods of the heathen, if they performed any worthi p: where- 
as, there are now, under the gofpel, where it is eftablithed 
and in general repute, and heathen idolatry is utterly abo- 
lifhed, many, if not the moft, who, though they do not 
make a profeflion of religion, and may not be real chriiti- 
ans, yet, being educated under parental inftruction, and the 

reaching of the gofpel, they believe chriftianity to be the 
only true religion, and conform to it, in many things, and 
live a regular moral life; and there. is no apparent differ- 
ence between them and profefting and real chriftians, except 
that the former do not make a profeffion, and belong to the 
church, and come to the ordinance of the Lord’s fupper. 
Surely thefe ought not to be confidered as fuch hurtful op- 
pofers of religion, and their character fo oppofite to that of 
real chriftians, and fo odious, as to render it dangerous or 
unfit for chri@ians to enter into the neareft connection with 
them. They may be really amiable and worthy of efteem 
and love, and render a chriftian really happy in this rela- 
tion. 

Anfwer. It is, if®ought to be granted, that there are 
many who are not profefforsof religion, and not real. chrif- 
tians, whofe character, condu&, and perfonal endowments 
and arguments are fuch as to render them worthy of re- 
fpect and efteem; and they are, in many refpects, ufeful in 
fociety, and may be, ina great degree, comfortable and help- 
ful to each other in a conjugal relation. But it does not 
follow from this, that chrifizaus can, with propriety, or 
even confiftently, enter into this near important relation 
with fuch; or that this can be done confiftent with the beft 
intereft of religion‘in their own fouls, and in the church 
and the world. It is alfogranted, that they, who are not 
chriftians in a chriftian land, at this day, and among us, 
do generally greatly differ in external circumftances and 
behaviour, and in their knowledge, apprehenfions and {pe- 
culations, from heathen idolaters, and unbelievers in the 
days of the apoftles. But this is confiftgnt with their be- 
ing of the fame character with them, wherein their real, 
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of a chriftian does confit. Unbelievers now are at heart 
as really and as much oppofed to Jefus Chrift and chriftia- 
nity, and as real enemies to thefe, as were unbelievers and 
idolaters in the apoftles’ days, and therefore are of the 
fare chara¢ter in that which is moft effential to it, whatever 
difference there may be in their fpeculations and external 
circumftances and conduét. Chirift has faid, ‘* He that is 
not with me, is againft me; and he that gathereth not with 
me, fcattereth abroad.” To be with Chrift, and gather 
with him, is the charaéter of his friends, of real chrittians, 
as diftinguifhed from all others, who are at heart engaged 
in an oppofite intereft, are againft him, and oppofe the 
work he is carrying on. Thefe are the oppofite difpofi- 
tions and characters of believers and unbelievers, which 
are ftated and defcribed by Chrift himfelf; and it will re- 
main true of them, to the end of the world, whatever pre- 
tences and external appearances the Jatter may make, and 
whatever they themfelves or others may think of them. 
And it becomes all chriftians, al! true believers, to view 
all apparent unbelievers in the light in which Chrift has 
fet them, and feel towards them accordingly. 

Therefore, can it be reafonably thought a fevere, unjuft, 
or uncandid conclufion ? Is it not rather a fair, natural, and 
even neceflary one, that they who maxe the above objec- 
tion and reprefentation, are either not experimentally ac- 
quainted with the chara¢ter both of believers and unbe- 
lievers, and confequently have no true idea or right con- 
ception of either; or, if real chriftians, their religious tafte, 
difcerning and enjoyments are very low and languid ? That 
if they had a proper degree of true religion in exercife, and 
lived in the conftant views of {piritual, divine things, and 
in the exercife of a fenfible and ftrong relith for them, and 
zeal to promote the honour of Chrift, and his caufe and 
kingdom in the world, they would relinquifh the objection 
and idea of unbelievers exprefled in it,and could not think 
of embracing, and entering into the neareft and moft happy 
connection in this life, as a bofom friend, and helper in re- 
ligion and the caufe of Chrift, with one who is againft him, 
and his real enemy, and is heartily engaged in 2n oppofite 
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caufe, but with the utmoft averfion, abhorrence, and 
horror ? The appeal is made to the judicious, difcerning, 
zealous chriftian, who is purfuing the duties and enjoy- 
ments of religion, in being devoted to the honour of 
Chrift, and the pr: motion of his caufe, and in the fociety 
of his chriftian friends, as the greateft good. 

If there be any truth and propriety in the foregoing 
obfervations, they do apply with greater ftrength, with 
more apparent propriety, and a peculiar force, to the mi- | 
nifters of the gofpel, marrying with unbelievers. 

They make a higher profeffion, and their character 1s 
more confpicuous and important than of common chritti- 
ans; therefore every thing which tends to debafe their cha- 
racter, or impede their ufefulnefs, ought to be avoided 
with peculiar care and circumfpection. How greatly then 
mutt the intereft of religion and their character fuffer, and 
ufefulnefs be hurt, by entering into a connection by which 
they difcover too much of a worldly mind, and a great de- 
fect in their religious tafte and difcerning, and their zeal 
in the caufe of religion, and concern to do all the good 
they can by their miniftry to the church of Chrift, and to 
all with whom they have any connection! Their example 
will influence other profeffing chriftians, and young minif- 
ters, to follow them in making fuch connections, fo as to 
render them common, and to be confidered as juftifiable 
and right. By which there will be little or no important 
vifible diftin¢tion between believers and unbelievers. And 
thofe who are of the world will look on, and by this con- 
duct of the minifters of the gofpel, and other chriftians, 
will entertain a low opinion of religion, and of minifters 
and profeffors of it, as not oppofite to, and little different 
trom the tafte and cuftoms of the world; and that the dif- 
tinction between believers and unbelievers is not great, or 
elfe that thofe minifters who form fuch conneétions fall be- 
low the character of “ good minifters of Jefus Chrift, and 
are conformed to this world.” 

They of the clergy, who have married wives contrary 
to the injuction of the apoftle, as it has now been under- 
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has been with freedom and plainnefs faid on the fubject, in 
an honeft attempt to prevent the influence of their example, 
and put a ftop to a practice unbecoming the minifterial 
character, and of very bad tendency. The above has not 
been written with a view to condemn them, and fet ther 
condué in a bad light; but to prevent, if poflible, others 
who are fettled in the miniitry, and yet unmarried, and 
thofe who may come forward to this ftation and character, 
entering into fuch conneétions, by convincing them that 
they are contrary to fcripture, to reafon, theirown com- 
fort and ufefulnefs, and to the credit and beft intereft of 
chriftianity. There have been a number of known inftan- 
ces of very evil confequences to minifters, their families, 
and their congregations, of their marrying unbelievers; and 
there may be many more inftances of as bad and worfe con- 
fequences of fuch conneétions which are not known, but 
will be difcovered at the day of judgment. If any who 
have married unbelieving wives, have perceived no evil 
confequence of fuch a connection; and fome who have 
married fuch, have had the fatisfaétion and happinefs of 
their fince becoming real chriftians, they have reafon to be 
thankful. But let them not conclude from this, that they 
were wife and did right in entering ito this connection; 
nor let any others think the more favourably of it, and 
hence be induced to follow the example. For this would 
be as unreafonable as to juftify the brethren of Jofeph in 
felling him into Egypt, and Saul in going to Damafcus to 
bind andimprifon chriftians, and follow their example from 
the happy confequence of their wicked conduc. 

They who have married unbelieving wives, though 
now convinced of their fin and folly in doing it, muft not 
therefore put them away, but ought to be the more con- 
cerned, and endeavour by prayer, and every proper means, 
that they may become believers, and be faved. This the 
apoftle Paul has decided, and given particular dire¢tion 
concerning. But let every minifter, who has not form- 
ed fuch an unhappy conneétion, keep at the greateft dif- 
tance from it, and ufe his beft endeavours to prevent others 
taking a ftep fo unwife, dangerous, and criminal. 

Remarks 
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Remarks on Readers. 


Remarks on the fevera! Claffes of Readers. 


Auguft 11, 1796. 
Mr. Epiror, 
T is thought by many, it feems, that the Theological 
Magazine is too metaphyfical. This is a term ufed 
ina very vague fenfe at the prefent day, and very foreign 
from its original fignification. At this day, all clofe accu- 
rate reafoning on almoft any fubjeét, is termed metaphy- 
fical. I do not confider any thing as too metaphyfical, 
which is inftructive. 

However, refpecting the feveral claffes of readers, the 
firft comprifes thofe who read for the fake of improve- 
merit. This clafs admits of fubdivifions. 1. Thote who 
read with no other view than to increafe their knowledge. 
Thofe who wifh to obtain a general knowledge of things, 
read every good piece they find, which refpeéts any art or 
fcience. Such readers confider no reafonings as too meta- 
phyfical, which are neceflary to elucidate a fubject. They, 
confequently, feldom or ever complain of metaphyfics, 
Others, of this clafs, confine their views more efpecially to 
fome particular art or {cience: they donot read with a view 
to general knowledge. Such feldom read any thing but 
thofe authors who treat refpecting'the art or feience which 
they mean to make the principal object of their attention. 
Of this clafs, fome defign to obtain their object, if pofi- 
ble. They, therefore, do not confider any thing as too me- 
taphyfical, which reflects light on that branch of literature 
which they make 'the chief object of their attention and 
ftudy. Others are more indolent; they wifh to improve 
in knowledge; but, at the fame time, by eafy means, with- 
out clofe attention or application. Such readers are ever 
full of their complaints. At one time, becaufe a fubject is 
treated too metaphyfically, as they term it; that is, the rea- 
foning requires more clofe attention than their indolence 
is willing to afford. At another time they complain, be- 
caufe the authors do not refle& any light on the fubject. 


Such authors are eafy to underftand, if they have any 
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meaning, but they contain little or nothing to the purpofe, 
Such readers can be fuited but feldom, becaufe the ay. 
thors which they read are too metaphyfical for their in. 
dalence, or their reafonings are too fhallow to afford that 
licht and knowledge which they wifh to require. Such 
readers wifh to obtain a certain end, but not by the means 
which are neceffary to reach it. Hence they cannot be 
fuited. 

A fecond clafs are thofe who read with a view to im- 
prove in knowledge and virtue alfo. They with to increafe 
in virtue as well as knowledge. Thofe readers again are 
of two kinds. 1. Thofe who are willing to ufe all the 


means affiduoufly, which are neceffary to make them wifer — 


and better. They love, what is called, at this day, meta 
phyfics; and they love devotional pieces. Such readers, 
if poffible, ought to be gratified: for they are by far the 
moft ufeful citizens we have among us. 2. Thofe who, 
through indolence, like thofe above mentioned, are not 
willing to afford the attention neceflary to obtain the ob- 
jects of their defire. They wifh, as a certain divine ex- 
prefied himfelf, “* to go to Heaven in a fwing bafket.” 
You will readily perceive itis with great difficulty fuch can 
be fuited. 

A third clafs comprifes thofe who read merély for the 
fake of amufement. Thefe have declared an eternal war 
with all clofe accurate reafoning or metaphyfics. Their 
reading is generally confined to ftories, plays, romances, 
and the like, and they are for nothing elfe. Such readers, 
in my view, never ought to be pleafed in this way, but 
left to wafte their time in folly and nonfenfe. There is 
another clafs of men who read but little, if any, about any 
thing. They are after bubbics, which they can attain as 
well without reading as with, and how can authors pro- 
fit them ? Finally, thofe only will ever be much profited by 
reading, who read with a view to improve in knowledge 
or virtue, or both, and are willing, at the fame time, to 
give that attention, however clofe, which is neceflary to 
inveftigate and underftand truth. Here I would juft men- 
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is oppofed to their particular fentiments; fuch are ever 
finding fault, but feldom write any thing to point out the 
errors of which they complain. 

Now, Sir, if the Theological Magazine is calculated to 
promote knowledge and virtue, you may not expect, in my 
opinion, but few who will like it; perhaps ten or fifteen 
hundred through the whole continent of America. Still, 
for their fakes, the labour and expence neceflary to print 
and circulate it, ought to be fubmitted to with the greateft 
cheerfulnefs. For the good, which may accrue to them 
from perufing it, may be a mean to the higheft good of 
many thoufands in future generations, ; 





The Reafonablene/s of unconditional Submiffion unto God. 
Addreffed to an intimate Chriftian Friend. 


, May 30, 1767. 
I HAVE have been thinking this day of the reafonable, 


nefs of giving up our own perfonal intereft for the fake 
ot honouring and glorifying God, when, and fo far as this 
is neceflary to anfwer this end. It appears to me, that 
the honour and intereft of God is infinitely greater and 
more important, than the whole intereft of any creature, 
The intereft of a creature, temporal and eternal, is no more, 
compared with the honour and intereft of God, than the 
intereft of the leaft fly or infect on eafth is, compared with 
the intereft of the greatest and moft important monarch 
who ever lived. Yea, there is no comparifon in the for- 
mer cafe; that of the creature is infinitely lefs; yea, ‘ lefs 
than nothing and vanity.” But how reafonable is it, that 
the life of a.fmall infect, yea, ten thoufand of them, fhould 
be given upand facrificed for the intereft and life of a great 
and important man? And is it not as reafonable, is it not 
infinitely more reafonabie, that the intereft and life of a 
man fhould be given up, when God can be moft honoured, 
and his intereft promoted by this, and the perfonal intereft 
of the former is inconfiftent with the honour and intereft 
of God? And if this be moft reafonable, then it is not only 
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reafonable that God fhould give up the intereft of his crea, 
tures, in every inftance, wherein this fhall be moft for the 
difplay of, his perfections; but it is alfo reafonable, that 
his creatures fhould be willing that he fhould do fo, and 
heartily acquiefce in it, and chufe it fhould befo. And it 
is reafonable, that every creature fhould be willing to give 
up his own perfonal intereft, if this be inconfiftent with the 
higheft glory of God, and the greateft general good. And 
nothing can poffibly prevent their chufing and acquiefcing 
in this, but want of love to God, or a very criminal felfifh- 
nefs. Every thing, thetefore, which oppofes this, is direct 
rebellion againft God. 

What I have felt this day, has led my attention to this 
fubject. Ihave been ready to fay from my heart, antece- 
dént to my reafoning upon it, ** Let God be glorified; 
let his intereft be promoted; his ends anfwered, let what 
will become of me.” Iam fo fmall and inconfiderable, 
and my whole perfonal intereft fuch a nothing, in com- 
parifon with the intereft and honour of God, however 
great confidered by itfelf, that it is no matter what becomes 
of me, if I am fo difpofed of, that by me God may be 
moft honoured, and his intereft promoted in the higheft 
degree. And the affurance I have that the honour of God 
will be, in the higheft degree, promoted, let what will 


“come, and that aut his works fhall praife him, is matter of 


real comfort and joy to me. 

What then fhall I think of thofe who are enemies in 
their hearts to the doétrine of the decrees of God, and of 
his fovereign difpofal of the eternal ftate of finners, as fhall 
be moft for his glory? What, but that they are enemies to 
God! And what fhall we think of thofe who cannot be re- 
conciled to any thing but whaf fuits their own private in- 
tereft, or is confiftent with this? What, but that they are 
wholly felffh: have no true love to God, and are ftrangers 
to true piety ? 

Yam fureit is infinitely beft and moft defireable, that God 
fhould have the ordering and difpofal of the eternal ftate 
of every one of the race of Adam; that any other fuppo- 
fition is infinitely dreadful; more fo than the damnation of 

any 
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any individual ; yea, of thoufands and millions. And if 
I know my own heart, I am reconciled to God’s thus dif- 

ofing, and am pleafed with it, even on the moft unfavour- 
able fuppofition with refpeé to myfelf. 

If any fhall exclaim, ‘ this is to be willing to be damn- 
ed, which is impoffible, and horrible to think of!” Let 
them prejudice and fright themfelves and others with fuch 
words and epithets. I will call it unconditional fubmiffion to 
God, and believe any thing fhort of this, falls below true 
love to God, and below all genuine religion. In this, I 
am fupported by my own feelings, by the clear and ftrong 
~ dictates of reafon, and by the word of God, which com- 
mands all to ** fubmit themfelves unto God.” And ex- 
emplifies this fubmiffion by the feelings of an emirently 
pious man, even one after God’s own heart,#when under 
great and prefling trials, which he expreffed in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘* But if he thus fay, * I have no pleafure 
in thee:’ Behold, here am I, let him do to me as feefmeth 

ood unto him.” 

The above fentiments, as I h7ve obferved, have flowed 
from the views and feelings of my own heart, attended, 
at the fame time, with a conviction that they are rational, 
and agreeable to the dictates of divingrevelation ; and thus 
my heart is eftablifhed in this truth, fo that it is impof- 
fible for me to give itup, or doubt of it, let who will ob- 
ject and oppofe, and try to reafon me outof it. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impoflible, to reafon a perfon into a fpeculative 
belief of this truth, fo long as the feelings and inclination 
of the heart are oppofed to it, being under the dominion 
of felfifhnefs. And even good people, through their re- 
maining felfifhnefs, the prejudices of education, their ig- 
norance and mifapprehenfions of the fubject, and the ob- 
jections and plaufible reafonings, by which the truth is 
mifreprefented, may not underftand it, and opp@l, in fpe- 
culation and words, what is real fubmiffion to God ; while 
the gracious exercifes of their hearts are in unifon witht 


the tru:h, and contrary to their prejudices and fpecus 


lations. But the truth is great and powerful, and muft 
finally prevail. 
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$6 Chrift’s Suffering, a Gain to the Univerfe. 


The Sufferings of Chrift, a Gain to the Unizerfe. 
F the fufferings of Chrift, a perfon of infinite dignity, 


were an evil equal to that which the fufferings of all 
mankind would have been, had Chrift never died for fin- 
ners; what benefit, on the whole, it it afked, accrues to 
the univerfe from his fufferings ? 

To this it may be replied, that, if the purpofes of di- 
vine goodnefs and love are anfwered in the happinefs and 
good which are actually produced and enjoyed in the fyf- 
tem, we are, of courfe, to eftimate this good by the quan- 
tity of happinefs which is to be enjoyed. Confequently, 
the evil, which is confidered as leffening the good, is alfo, 
on the othefhand, to be eftimated by its quantity. And, 
according to this rule of eftimation, the fufferings of 
Chrift are followed by an overbalancing and far greater 
good. For, in whatever other refpects the fufferings of 
Chrift are to be confidered as an infinite evil, it may fafely 
be concluded they were not infinite in quantity; but will 
be, in this refpect, much exceeded by the happinefs and 
enjoyment of thofe who are redeemed by the blood of 
Chrift. The happmefs and good, which will be the fruit 
of the fufferings of Chrift, as they will be continually in- 
creafing in degree, and endlefs in duration, may be ftritly 
{aid to be infinite; and therefore, the evi/ of Chrift’s fuf- 
ferings will be overbalanced by the good which will be en- 
joyed by thofe who are faved by him. 

The fufferings of Chrift, confidering his infinite dignity 
and excellence, may properly be faid to be an infinite evil. 
They manifefted a difpleafure, in the divine mind, fufficient 
to produce the eternal torments of finners, had it fallen upon 
them. Neverthelefs, the divine difpleafure, which appeared 
in thefe fifferings, is not to be eftimated merely by their 
quantity: there are other confiderations, of ftill greater 
weight, to be taken inte the account. The merit, or va- 
lue, of the fufferings of Chrift, as a teftimony of God’s 
hatred of iniquity, arofe more from the dignity of his 
perfon, and the excellence of his chara¢ter, than from the 

degree 
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degree of pain which he endured. Thefe fufferings, con- 


fidered in refpect of their meafure and quantity, may, 
therefore, be overbalanced by the happinefs and enjoy- 
ment of thofe whom Chrift has redeemed from death. 
So that, in this refpect, it may appear that the fufferings 
of Chrift have occafioned a great acceflion of good to the 
fyftem. 

But this is not all. Chrift enjoys, in his own perfon, a 
full reward for all the fufferings he endured. So that, afide 
from the happinefs of the redeemed, confidered as their 
own perfonal felicity, the fufferings of the Son of God are 
completely compenfated in his own felicity. 

Chrift is as fufceptible of reward, as of fufferings. How- 
ever great his fufferings were, he is capable of a reward, 
which will fully balance them. Were he capable of go- 
ing through infinite /ufferings, he is equally capable of en- 
joying an infinite reward. If his fufferings were to be con- 
fidered as an infinite evil, becaufe of the fuperlative excel- 
lence of his perfon, the reward, which he, himfelf, reaps 
and enjoys, is, for the fame reafon, to be confidered as 
an infinite good. : 

Jn whatever point of light the fubje& be viewed, it will 
appear, that the fufferings of Chrift, though awfully great 
and extreme, though infinite indignity was offered to his 
perfon and character, were, neverthelefs, no lofs of good 
in the fyftem; but fo far from it, that all the good which 
the redeemed will enjoy to eternity, all that weight of glory 
which will be conferred upon them, is fo much gain to the 
univerfe, and overplus of good, accruing from the work 
and {ufferings of Chritt. 





On the Innocent fuffering for the Guilty. 


T is faid by the oppofers of the doctrine of atonement, 

B that it is unjuft, that an innocent perfon fhould fuffer 
in the ftead of a guilty one. Yet thefe fame gentlemen 
hold, that our Lord Jefus Chrift did fuffer for the benefit 
of guilty finners, by fetting them an example of pees 
an 
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and perfevering obedience under the greateft triais; by 


dying a martyr to the pureft morality, and by teaching a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments by his own re. 
furreétion; thus laying a foundation for preaching thé 
gofpel, and leading finners to reperitance, that in confe- 
quence of this they might be pardoned and faved. Now, 
why is not. this as inconfiftent with juftice, as that Chrift 
fhould die to make atonement for finners, in order to their 
pardon and Yalvation? ‘In either cafe, the innocent fuffers 
for the guilty, the death fuffered is the fame, and the 
end is the fame, thé falvation of finners. Suppofe my 
neighbour is a murderer, and he muft die on the gallows, 
unlefS -he repent; or unlefs fatisfaction be made for his 
crime, by the hanging of another perfon. Now, would it 
not be as réally unjuft to hang me, in order to lead him to 
repentance, that his life may be fpared, as it would be to 
hang me as a fubftitute for him, that the fame end might 
be obtained ?>—~Let the candid decide. O. 
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The Happy Man, and true Gentleman. 


HE Happy Man was bofn in the city of Regene- 
ration, in the parifh of Repentance unto Life. Hé 

was educated at the fchool of Obedience; and lives now 
in Perfeverence. He works at the trade of diligence— 
notwithftanding he has a large eftate in the county of 
Chriftian Contentment, and many times does jobs of felf- 
denial. - He wears the plain garb of humility, and has a 
better fuit to put on when he goes to court, called the 
Robe of Chrift’s Righteoufnefs. He often walks in the 
valley of Self-abafement,and fometimes climbs the moun- 
tain of Spiritual-mindednefs. He breakfafts every morn- 
ing upon Spiritual Prayer, and fups every evening upon 
the fame. He has meat to eat that the world knows not 
of, and his drink is the fincere milk of the word.—Thus, 
happy he lives, and happy he dies:—Happy is he who 
has gofpel fubmiffion in his will, due order in his affec- 
tions, found peace in his conftience, fan@ifying grace in 
his 
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his foul, true humility in his heart, real divinity in his 
breaft, the Redeemer’s yoke on his neck, a vain world 
under his feet, anda crown of glory over his head. Hap- 
py is the life of fuch a perfon! In order to attain which, 
pray fervently, believe firmly, wait patiently, work abund- 
antly, live holily, die daily, watch your heart, guide your 
fenfes, redeem your time, love Chrift, and long for glory. 
A TRUE GENTLEMAN is God’s fervant, the world’s maf- 
ter, and his own man: Virtue is his bufinefs, ftudy his 
recreation, contentment his reft, and happinefs his. re- 
ward: God is his father, the Chuch 4s his mother, the 
Saints are his brethren, and he is a friend to all that need 
him: Heaven is his inheritance, religion is his miiftrefs, 
loyalty and juftice his two maids of honour, devotion his 
chaplain, chaftity his chamberlain, fobriety his butler, tem- 
perance his cook, hofpitality his houfe-keepet, providence 
his fteward, charity his treafurer, piety is miftrefs of the 
houfe, and difcretion is porter to let in and out as is moft 
fit. Thus is his whole family made up of virtuesy and 
he is the true mafter of the family. He is neceffitated to 
take the world in his way to heaven ; but hevalks through 
it as faft as he can; and all his bufinefs by the way is to 
glorify the name of Gop,and do good to-mankind. Take 
him all in two words—nE Is A MAN J—-7A CHRISTIAN ! 





A Dialogue between Crifpus and Gaius 
of the present Sg; 


[ From the EVANGELIC#E 


Crifpus. OOD morning, mgsd@ar Gaius. | am glad to fee 

you. The world'siiafy in difcuffing politics and 
Rruggling tor empire. Suppofe yoxygamd I retire a little from the 
tumultuous fcene, and difcourfé onfgbjeCts of greater importance. 
‘Let us ftep into the back roam._—Sigpy be feated. 

Gaius. 1 am glad; my dear frien@fto find your thoughts engaged 
on fuch fubjeéts as you mentiom& And though I have but little 
{pare time this morning, yet that little I fhall be happy to fpend 
in your company and converfation. Pray what is the fubject of 
your prefent reflections ? 

C'ri/p. 1 have of late employed my leifure hours in reading the 


works of fome of our firft teformers; and on comparing their 
times 
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times with the prefent, I have obferved that a confiderable differ, 
ence has taken place in the ftate of the public mind. Atthe dawn 
of the Reformation, the bulk of mankind were the devotees of 
fuperftition, and ftood ready to extirpate all thofe who dared to 
avow any religious opinions different from theirs. Even the Re- 
formers themfelves, though they inveighed againft the perfecuting 
fpirit of the Papifts, feem to have been very fevere in their animad-. 
verfions on each other, and to have exercifed too little chriftian 
forbearance, and too much of a rigorous temper, towards thofe 
whofe ideas of retormation did not exaétly coincide with their own. 
A great deal of their language, and fome parts of their conduét, 
would, in the prefent day, be thought very cenfurable. How do 
you account for this change? 

Gaius. Were 1 to anfwer that the rights of confcience have, of 
jate years, been more clearly underftood, and that the chriftian 
duty of benevolence, irrefpective of the principles which men hold, 
has been more frequently enforced, ] fhould fo far {peak the truth. 
And, fo far we have 1eafon to congratulate the prefent age upon 
its improvement. 

Crifp. Do you fuppofe there are other caufes, to which fuch @ 
change may be attributed ? 

Gaius. 1do. Scepticifm, and a general indifference to religion 
appear to have fucceeded the blind zeal and fuperftition of former 
ages. It has been obferved on that remarkable phrafe of the 
apoitle Paul, Ye walked according to the courfe of this world, 
that there is a courfe which is genera!, and common to ages and 
places, and which includes the gratifying of the /u/? of the flcfh, 
the luft of the eye, and the pride of life, and fuch like things: 
But that, befides this, there is a courfe, which is more particular, 
and which varies inceflantly. Like the tide it is ever rolling, but in 
different directions. In one age or country it is this, in another 
that, and in a third different from them both. The courfe of this 
world, in the early ages, was acourfe of idolatry. Ip this direc- 
tion it ran till the days of Conftantine; at which period the prince 
of darknefs found is impraticable, in the civilized parts of the 
earth, to fupport the pagan throne any longer. ‘The leaders in 


the Roman empire refolved to become chriftians ; and great num- | 


bers, from different motives, followed their example. ‘The tide 
had then changed its dire@tion. ‘To profefs chriftianity was fay 
fhionable, was honourable, was the high road to preferment. 
Satan himfelf, fo to fpeak, could now have no objection to turn 
chriftian. The external profeffion of religion now began to grow 
{plendid and pompous : but its true {pirit was gradually loft; and 
a fyftem of ignorance, fuperftition, and perfecution, was imtro- 
duced into its place. For many centuries, the courfe which this 
European part of the world took, was that of popery: and fa 
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powerful was it, that thofe who ventured to refift it, did fo at the 
expence of every thing that was dear to them on earth. In this 
dire@tion it ran till the Reformation. Since that period there has 
been another turning of the tide. Several nations have hecome 
proteftant ; and yet the courfe of this world goes on, and fatan 
has great influence amongft us. He has no objection to our laugh- 
ing at fuperitition, provided that, in any form, we ramain the 
flaves of fin. The world has of late years not direéted its courfe . 
fo immediately towards fuperftition, as towards- a criminal care- 
lefaefs and infidelity. Formerly, the minds of men were fo bent 
on uniformity in religion, as to require it in czvi/ fociety. Now, 
they tend to the other extreme ; and are for yn any kind of 
fentiments, even into religious fociety. In fhort, the propenfity 
ot the world in this dayis, to con(der all religious fentiments what- 
ever as of little or no importance. I am afraid, my dear friend, 
that this is one of the principal fources from which the lenity of 
the prefent day {prings. 

Crifp. Be it fo; yet the effec is friendly to mankind. If mu- 
tual forbearance amongft men arofe from a good motive, it would 
indeed be better for thofe who exercife it; but let it arife from 
what motive it may, it is certainly advantageous to fociety. 

Gaius. Very true: But we fhould endeavour to have laudable 
behaviour, if poffible, arife from the pureft motives, that it may be 
approved of God, as well as advantageous to men. 

Cri/p. But, do you think we ought to expect fo much from the 
apoftate race of Adam? In the apoftle John’s time, the whole 
war/d was reprefented as /ying in wickedne/s; and, in fact, ithas 
been fo ever fince. Formerly its wickednefs operated in a way 
of intemperance: Now it works ina way of indifference. Of 
the two does not the laft feem to be the leaft injurious ? 

Gaius. It is indeed the leaft injurious to our property, to our 
liberty, and to our lives; but with regard to our {piritual interefts, 
itmay become the reverfe. Fathion, be it what it may, will al- 
ways, in fome degree at leaft, diffufe its influence through the 
minds of men, even of thofe who are truly religious. “The intem- 
perance of paft ages gave to the temper of pious people, as well 
as others, a tinge of unchriftian feverity; and the indifference of 
the prefent time has, I fear, operated with equal power, though 
in a different manner, We ought to be thanktul for our mercies; 
but, at the fame time, we fhould take heed, left we be carried 
away by the courfe of this world. 

Cri/p. Pray, are your apprehenfions well-grounded? What 
evidence have we that religious people are influenced by a fpinit of 
indifference ? 

Gaius. The crying up of one part of religion at the ¢xpence of 
another. You may often hear of prattical religion as beige the 
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all in all, and of fpeculative opinions (which is the tafhionable 
name now for doétrinal fentiments) as things of very little confe. 
quence. Thus, by p:rcing the doctiine of the gofpel at a diftance 
trom practical godliacls, the unwary are led to conclude, that it 
has no fort of dependence on them. The effect of this has been, 
that others, from an attachment to doctrinal principles, have run 
to the contrary extreme. They write and preach in favour of 
doétrines, and what are called the privileges of the gofpel, and ut- 
terly neglect there fubjeéts which immediately relate to practice. 
In fome places you may hear experimental religion extolled above 
all things, even at the expence of chriftian practice and of found 
do&trine. But furely, the gofpel ought not to be‘mangled and torn 
to pieces. Take away its doétrines, and you take away the food 
of God’s people. Infift on themalone, and you transform us inte 
religious epicures. “And you may as well talk ef the pleafure you 
experience in eating, when you are actually deprived of fufte- 
nance, or of the exquifite enjoyments of a ftate of total inactivity, 
as boaft of experimental religion, unconneéted with doctrinal and 
practical godlinefs. “he conduct of a man who walks with God 
appears to me to refemble, in fome meature, that of the induftrious 
hufbandman, who eats that he may be {trengthened to labour; and 
labours, that he may find pleafure in fitting down to a meal.— 
But, my time is gone. Butinefs calls me away. | muft therefore 
take my eave. 

Cri/p. Farewell, my dear friend. But I hope we fhall foon 
have an oppgrtunity of tome further converfation on this fubjedt. 


Y. 











Remarks upon Hume’s Eeffay on Miracles, more efpecially upon 
the Arguments advanced in the firft part of this Effay. 


N this eflay Mr. Hume feems greatly to pleafe himfelf 

with the idea, that he has difcovered an argument which, 

in the view of reafon and philofophy, muft forever render 
all miracles wholly incredible. 

He therefore labours, with great fubtilty and plaufibi- 
lity, to demonftrate, that no human teftimony can cver 
afford any probable, much lefS fatisfaétory, proof of their 
truth; and, with much fatisfaGion and felf-complacency, 
he appears to exult in his fancied victory: for, as miracles 
are infeparably conneéted with the chriftian religion, he 
well knew they muft ftand and fall together. Imagining, 


therefore, that he had given a fatal blow to the credibility 
of 
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of miracles, he flattered himfelf that he had overthrown 
the whole fyftem of revelation. And fince Mr. Hume, in 
this laboured effay, ftrikes at the foundation of our religion, 
and aims to deprive us of the glorious hopes of life and im- 
mortality through the gofpel ;.and fince he gloffes his {pecious 
reafoning with the plaufible appearance of demonftration, 
it becomes a matter worthy of the attention of the friends 
of chriftianity, and efpecially at the prefent time, when in- 
fidelity is ftruggling to rear its head, and its votaries are 
boafting of the ftrength of their arguments, as unan{wer- 
able. 

It is therefore defigned to offer fome remarks upon the 
arguments advanced in this eflay, efpecially in the firit 
part of it. Our author obferves, that experience 1s our 
only guide in reafoning concerning matters of fact. Thus 
it is from paft experience that we expect heat in fummer; 
cold in winter, and better weather in June than in Decem- 
ber. All the credibility of human teftimony is alfo derived 
from experience—from paft experience of the conformity 
between teftimony, and the thing teftified. 

Had we not found by experience, that mankind, through 
a fenfe of fhame for being deteéted in falfhood, and on 
various other accounts, were commonly inclined to ipeak 
the truth, and that there was generally fome agreement 
between facts, and the reports of witnefles,; we could not 
give any rational-credit to human teftimony. The evi- 
dence of teftimony is therefore founded whoily orm experi- 
ence. A miracle is a violation of the common laws of na- 
ture, eftablifhed by a conftant uniform experience. As, 
therefore, a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, efta- 
blifhed by a conftant, unalterable experience, fo, of courfe, 
there is a full and entire proof, from experience, againft every 
miracle; yea, as great a proof as can be derived from expe- 
rience. 

Now, the evidence of teftimony, as before obferved, de- 
pends wholly upon experience, and, therefore, at beft, can- 
not amount to more than a fu% and entire proof of this kind. 
But as there is a full, entire proof, from experience, againft 


the miracle, that being contrary to our conftant uniform 
experience, 
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experience, it appears, that no poflible human teftimony 
can afford any rational proof, or even probability of a mi- 
racle. For were there the higheft poffible proof, from hu- 
man teftimony, in fupport of a miracle, and had we found 
from experience, that human teftimony was always true, 
even in this cafe there would be no more than a ful! and 
entire proof, from experience, in f{upport of it. On the con- 
trary, there would be a full, entire proof, from our conftant 
experience, againft the miracle. Here, then, there would 
be two full, entire proofs, both drawn from experience, and 
dire@tly contradiétory: of courfe, they would mutually 
annihilate and deftroy each other, and leave the matter per- 
fe&tly doubtful, without any probability on the one fide or 
the other. This would be the cafe, had it been found, by 
experience, that human teftimony was always certain. But, 
fince it appears, from experience, that this is often falfe and 
uncertain, and that mankind are frequently guilty of falfe- 
hood or miftake, it is manifeft, that no human teftimony can 
ever be fufficient to render a miracle in the leaft degree pro- 
bable, fince, in the nature of the cafe, there muft be a full 
proof, from our own conftant experience, againft it. 

This is the fubftance and fcope of Mr. Hume’s reafon- 
ing in the firft part of his effay, and the conclufion, which 
he fancied, muft deftroy all rational belief of miracles.— 
And this conclufion will neceffarily follow from the prin- 
ciples upon which he grounds his reafoning. If thefe are 
juft and well founded, they will neceflarily prove, that no 
poffible human teftimony can ever be fuffictent to render a 
miracle in the leaft degree probable. 

But let us attend, for a few moments, to fome of the con- 
fequences which will neceffarily refult from thefe principles 
and this reafoning. How would it be poffible for a perfon, 
upon this fcheme, ever to have a rational belief of any phe- 
nomenon which was contrary to his own experience? For 
inftance, f{uppofing a perfon, who had no experimental ac- 
quaintance with the /oadftone or magnetic attraétion, fhould 
be informed, that there was a certain ftone, to which a large 
piece of iron would hang fufpended without any fupport: 
this would contradict his conftant uniform experience; 
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confequently he would, from his own experience, have a 
full proof againft this phenomenon. Of courfe, the higheft 
poffible human teftimony, in favour of it, could no more than 
counterbalance this entire proof againft it from the perfon’s 
own experience. And fo, according to Mr. Hume’s prin- 
ciples, the united tcftimony of the whole human race would 
be utterly infufficient to prove the exiftence of maguctic at- 
traéfion to one who had never feen it. ‘This alfo would 
be the cafe with earthquakes, volcanoes, and many other 
phenomena. As thefe things would be directly contrary to 
the experience of thofe who were unacquainted with them, 
fo, according to the reafoning in this eflay, they would, from 
their own experience, have a full proof againft them. Con- 
fequently na. poffible human teftimony could ever render 
fuch events in the leaft degree credible. In fhort, we could 
never have any rational belief of any fact different from 
our own experience and obfervation. 

Thefe confequences, it appears, will inevitably follow 
from the arguments advanced by Mr. H. but how con- 
trary are they to the plaineft difates of common fenfe? 
Would not the perfon be juftly deemed devoid of reafon, 
or out of his fenfes, who fhould adopt thefe principles in 
his common conduét, and refufe to believe every thing 
different from his own experience, though fupported by 
the higheft poffible teftimony ? Had there been an earth- 
quake juft before my birth or remembrance, and were it 
uniformly teftified by all who were living at that period, 
would it not be deemed very unreafonable to difbelieve it, 
hecaufe I had never experienced one? But, according to 
Mr. H. I fhould have a full proof againft this earthquake 
from my own experience, and fo could never rationally . 
believe it upon any poffible human teftimony. It is ma- 
nifeft then, that the principles upon which Mr. H.’s rea- 
foning againft the credibility of miracles is founded, will 
neceflarily lead to confequences which are contrary to the 
plaineft diGtates of reafon and common fenfe; and it will 
neceflarily follow front them, that we never ought to be- 
lieve any thing different from our own experience. Thus 


it would, in a great meafure, deftroy the evidence of hu- 
man 
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man teftimony, one of our greateft fources of information ¢ 
and confine our kno’ vledge and ideas to the narrow circle 
of our own perfonal experience, or, at fartheft, to things 
which are fimilar to this. 

Further, fuppofing that all authors, in all natiéns and 
languages, had informied, that, in the year 1760, the fun, 
for ten days, rofe in the weft, and went down in the eaft: 
fuppofe alfo, that all perfons who were then living,. uni- 
verially teftified to the truth of this miraculous fact; could 
any in fuch circumftances reafonably doubt of the truth of 
this wonderful event? It could not be rationally fuppofed, 
that mankind im all countries could be deceived about fuch 
a fact; or, that all nations fhould univerfally unite in fa- 
bricating and fupporting fuch a talfhood,; ne reafonable, In- 
telligent perfon could fuppofe it. Surely then, in the view 
of reafon and common fenfe, fuch general teitimony 
would be fufficient to render this miraculous event fully 
credible; and it would feem, that no rational, well inform- 
ed mind could doubt it. 

But, according to the drift of Mr. H.’s reafoning, all 
this evidence would be fo far from giving any rational cre- 
dibility to this fact, that it would not be fufficient to ren- 
der it, in the leaft degree, probable. For, according to 
bim, our conftant uniform experienee of the fun’s paffing 
from eaft to weft, would amount to a full proof againft 
the fa&, that the fun rofe in the weft; and our evidence, 
from human teftimony, be it ever fo perfect, could amount 
to no more than a full proof from experience ; confequent- 
ly, im this inftance there would be two complete proofs, 
from experience, directly oppofite; the one in favour, and 

the other againit the miracle; and thefe two oppofite proofs 
being equal, mutt juft seiniamnlidies rwce and deftroy each 
other. Thus, according to this gentleman’s reafoning, all 
this evidence, from human teftimony, would pt be fuffici- 
ent even to render the fact probable; and it would be 
wholly unreafonable to pay it the leaft credit, though af- 
aoa by all hi iftorians, and teftified by all who lived at 

hat period. But is not this conclufions necefiarily refult- 
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to the plaineft dictates of reafon and common fenfe? It 
was fo manifeftly unreafonable, that Hume himfelf dare 
not avow it: for, notwithftanding all his reafoning to the 
contrary, yet he finally allows, that there may be fuch mi- 
raculous events as will admit of proof from human tefti- 
mony. Had there been an account in all authors, in all 
languages, and had the fame been confirmed by traditions 
among all nations, that, from the firft of January, 1600, 
there was total darknefs over the whole earth for the {pace 
of eight days, he allows that fact ought not to. be doubt- 
ed. It is evident,” fays he, that ‘* our prefent philofo- 
phers, inftead of doubting the fact, ought to receive it 
ascertain, &c.’? But does not this conciufion contradic 
the whole {cope of his reafoning? For this eight days 
darkne{s would be directly contrary to the common laws of 
nature, eftablifhed by a firm, unalterable experience, and 
fo, as real a miracle, according to Mr. H.’s awn deferip- 
tion, as raifing the dead, ftopping the fun in its daily 
courfe, or any other miracle recorded in the {criptures; 
confequently, according to his reafoning upon the fubject, 
we fhould have a full, entire proof, derived from a con- 
ftant, unalterable experience againft this miraculous event. 
And, as the higheft evidence, from teftimony, in favour of 
it, could not exceed a full, complete preof, fo, of courfe, 
could not be more than fufficient to counterbalance the 
oppofing evidence. Therefore, upon the principles on 
which he grounds his arguments againft the belief of mira- 
cles, and according to the whole drift of his reafoning up- 
on this fubject, there could not be the leaft probabulity 
in favour of this miraculous darkne/s, and yet he declares, 
that inftead of doubting the fact, it ought to be received 
as certain. Is here not a manifeft inconfiftency and con- 
tradiction? Does he not fairly concede, that ‘a miracle 
may be proved by human teftimony, and thus give up 
every point he was labouring to eftablifh? It certainly bas 
this appearance. And how does he attempt to extricate 
himfelf from this difficulty, and to get rid of the appa- 
rent inconfiftency? ‘* Our prefent philofophers,” he ob- 
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fearch for the caufes whence it might be derived. The de- 
cay, corruption, and diffolution of nature, is an event ren- 
dered probable by fo many analogies, that any pheno- 
menon which feems to have a tendency towards that ca- 
taitrophe, comes within the reach of human teftimony, if 
that teftimony be very extenfive and uniform. Here,. to 
fave the appearance of contradicting his own principles and 
arguments, he pretends that this miraculous darkne/s would 
betoken the decay and diffolution of nature, and there- 
fore ought to be received upon human teftimony, merely 
becaufe it would be an event, rendered probable by many 
analogies. But is not this a mere pretence, a fubtle eva- 
fion, to cover his inconfiftency? For how does it appear, 
that there deing fuch a darknefs wpowards of 100 years be- 
fore, could be reafonably confidered as a token of the de- 
cay and diffolution of nature? Its tendency towards that 
cataftrophe, if it had any, would be fo remote and im- 
perceptible, that it could rationally have little or no in- 
fluence in rendering it credible. It is manifeft, then, that 
the reafon why fuch a fupernatural darknefs ought to be 
fully credited is, that it would be fupported by fuch ex- 
tenfive human teftimony, and not that it would be pro- 
bable from analogy, as Mr. H. pretends; for this would 
be fo remote and uncertain, that it could have very little, 
if any, influence upon our belief. For let the extraordi- 
nary event have been of fome other kind, which could not 
be confidered as a fympto.n of a tendency in nature to dif- 
folution, yet, when thus fupported by human teftimony, 
it could be no more rationally difbelieved than the fac 
he mentions. Suppofe, for inftance, that inftead of the 
eight days darkneds, all authors, in all languages, had in- 
formed, that in 1600 there appeared two funs for the {pace 
of a month; and fuppofe alfo, that theré’was a ftrong uni- 
form tradition of this remarkable event in all countries, 
without any variation or contradiction: Would not this 
fact, thus fupported by univerfal teftimony, be as firmly 
believed as the eight days darknefs ? And would it not be 
as unreafonable to difbelieve it, although it could not be 
confidered as an indication of the decay and diftolution of 
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nature? If fo, then it is evident, that this phenomenon of 
the darknefs would not be believed, becaufe an event ren- 
dered probable by analogy, bat merely becaufe fupported 
by fuch extenfive human teftimony ; confequently, Mr. 
H’s. fpecial reafon why this ought to be credited upon hu- 
man teftimony, rather than any other miraculeus event, 
appears to be a groundlefs evafion. It is manifeft, then, 
from what Mr. H. fays concerning this extraordinary dark- 
nefs, that he does, in fact, allow, that human teftimony 
may be a fufficient proof of miracles: and by this he 
has plainly contradicted the whole drift of lis reafoning, 
For his fundamental arguments, if they prove any thing, 
will neceflarily prove, that no human teftimony can ever 
render a miracle in the leaft degree probable. 

Since, therefore, our author’s reafoning is founded on 
principles, which lead to confequences fo contrary to the 
plaineft dictates of common fenfe, and he himfelf has plain- 
ly contradicted it, we may be certain, that there muft be 
{ome falacy in his pretended demonftration; and this, up- 
on examination, we fhall find to confit in the idea, shat 
our uniform experience of the common courfe of nature affords 
a proof which is direély contrary to any et ne can be ad- 
duced in favour of a miracle, or a deviation from: thofe coms 
mm laws. But this fuppofition, upon which the chief 
ftrength of his reafoning depends, is a perfec fallacy ; for 
thefe two proofs relate to different facts, which are not at 
al! contradictory; but may both be true with entire con- 
fiftency. For inftance, fuppofing for 10,000 days, my 
conftant unvarying experience teaches me, that the fun 
rifes and fets once in 24 hours. Happening, however, to 
be confined from the light for the {pace of a month, I am 
informed by all around, as far as I can get intelligence, that 
in this period, the fun once continued 48 hemrs in the ho- 
rizon. Here then, according to our autlror, are two en-, 
tire proofs directly contradictory ; but is this the cafe? 
By no means; for thefe two proofs relate to different and 
diftinct faéts. The evidence arifing from my own per- 
fonal experience, concerns the time only which was the 
fubje& of my experience. Whereas, the proof from tefti- 
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mony refnects a different time, concerning which I had no 
perfonal experience, as I was confined from the light. The 
proofs then for thefe diftinct ‘acts are not at all inconfiftent 
or contradictory; both may be true. It may be true, ac- 
cording to my own experience, that the fun did rife and 
fet once in 24 hours, as long as I had perfonal knowledge 
about the time. It may alfo be true, according to the uni 
verfal teftimony of others, that the fun did continve in 
view 48 hours. Nor would this evidence from teftimony, 
at all contradi& the experience of my fenfes with refpec 
to this particular fact, as by the fuppofition I had no per- 
fonal experience about it, either for or againft it. Had I 
known, from my own fenfes, that the fun did rife and fet as 
ufual at that time, when others teftified that it was in the 
horizon for 48 hours, the two proofs, from experience and 
teftimony, would then be directly contradictory, as they 
would refpect the fame fact, and fo could not both be true. 
But fince thefe two proofs (in the inftance firft ftated) re- 
late to different faéts, it is manifeft that there is no incon- 
fiftency or contradiction between them. 

And this is juft the caufe with refpect to the miracies 
recorded in the fcriptures. . The evidence in favour of 
them does not at all contradic& our experience with refpect 
to thofe particular facts, as by fuppofition our experience 
does not extend to them. Thus the miracle of the fun’s 
ftanding {till in the days of Jofhua, does not contradié@ the 
evidence of our experience and fenfes. The proof in fa- 
vour of that miracle relates to one time and faét, but the 
evidence of our own experience refpects different times and 
facts. Both thefe proofs, therefore, may be true without 
any inconfiftency. it may be true according to the proof 
from the fcriptures, that the fun did ftand ftill in the days 
of Jofhua. It-may alfo be true, according to the evidence 
of our fenfes, that the fun has never ftood ftill in our 
days. It is plain, therefore, that there is no inconfiftency 
or contradiction between thefe two proofs, becaufe they re- 
late to different events. Had we lived at that time, and 
{een with our own eyes, that the fun did not fland ftill, ther 
the teftimony in favour of that miracle, would have been 
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contrary to our experience and fenfes; and in fuch a cafe 
Mr. H’s. reafoning would juitly apply. But fince we did 
not live at that period, and had no experience about the 
fact, either for or againft it, it is manifeft that our expe- 
rience does not contradict the proof in favour of this mira- 
cle; and thefe fame obfervations will apply to all the other 
miracles mentioned in the word of God. They are facts, 
to which our perfonal experience does not extend; there- 
fore, the evidence in proof of them does by no means 
contradict the evidence of our own fenfes or experience. 
The fuppofition then, that the evidence from human tef- 
timony, in proof of a miracle, muft be contradictory to 
the evidence of our own fenfes and experience, and incon- 
fiftent with it, appears to be very falfe and unjuft; and 
upon this fallacy depends the chief force and plaufibility 
of Mr. H’s. reafoning. This, therefore, being detected » 
and removed, his arguments lofe their greateft force, and 
his whole fabric, reared with fuch art and labour, falls to 
the ground. 

But fince the fuppofition which has been now mention- 
ed appears to be the foundation of our author’s reafoning, 
by which he endeavours to demonftrate, that no human 
teftimony can render miracles credible, it may be well per- 
haps to pay fome further attention toit, and fee whither it 
will lead. Suppofing then, according to our former ftate- 
ment, that being confined from the light for the fpace of a 
month, I am informed by all around me, that in this pe- 
riod the fun once continued 48 hours in the horizon.— 
Here then, according to Mr. H. are two proofs directly 
contradictory; the one, from teftimony, in favour of the 
miraculous fact ; the other, from my own experience, againft 
it, and thefe mutually counterbalance and deftroy each 
other. Suppofing then, inftead of being informed of this 
wonderful event, I had feen it with mine own eyes. Here 
then, upon thefe principles, the evidence of my own expe- 
riences would be contradi@tory to themfelves: for if my 
former experience afforded a direct proof againft this event, 
when informed of it by others, it*muft alfo afford a di- 
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for the fact is juft the fame. According to our author then, 
I fhall have experience againft experience, counterbalanc- 
ing and deftroying each other. In this cafe he direés to 
dedu& the fmaller number from the greater, that we know 
the exact force of the fuperior evidence, and may proper- 
tion our faith accordingly. As, therefore, in this inftance 
my experiences would be 10,000 on one fide, and one on 
the other; fo, of courfe, there would be 10,000 degrees of 
evidence to ene, that the fun did rife and fet as ufual.— 
I ought, therefore, to believe it did, without any hefitation, 
although dire¢tly contrary to what I faw with my own eyes; 
and though I fhould fee the:fun continue 48 hours in the 
horizon hundreds of times, yet it would be unreafonable 
to belieye it, until | had thus feen it more than 10,000 
times, and had more experiences for than againft it. And 
when my experiences for the fun’s remaining in view 48 
hours fhould be 10,000, and thus juft equal my contrary 
experiences, then they would exaétly counterbalance and 
deftroy each other; confequently I muft remain in perfeé 
equilibrio, without believing, that the fun did continue in 
the horizon either 12 or 48 hours. Thefe, and many 
other moft abfurd confequences will neceffarily refult from 
the fuppofition, that the evidence of our fenfes and expe- 
rience directly contradicts a!l miraculous fads, and affords 
a dire@ proof againft them. 

For, if this were the cafe, there would be fome difficul- 
ty in proving a miracle from our own fenfes, as from hu- 
man teftimony; and as already fhewn, it would be whally 
unreafonable to believe any extraordinary event, although 
feen with my eyes, until our experiences for it exceed thofe 
againtt it. Thefe confiderations plainly manifeft the falf- 
hood of the fuppofition on which the force and plaufibi- 
lity of Mr. H1’s. reafoning chiefly depends; and they ful- 
ly evince, that the evidence of our fenfes and experience 
does, by no means, contradi@ the proof of miracles, cone 
cerning which we have had no perfonal experience, either 
for or againft them. 

From the obfervations made in the courfe of thefe re- 
marks, it appears, that the feope of Mr. H’s. reafoning in 
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the firt part of his eflay, if it proves any thing, will necef- 
farily prove, that no poffible human teftimony can ever 
afford any rational proof of any extraordinary fact or event, 
different from our own experience; end thys it will lead 
to confequences direétly contrary to the plaineft dictates of 
reafon and common fenfe. 

It alfo appears, that by allowing there may be miracles 
which will admit of proof from human teftimony, he 
has fairly contradiéted the principles and general drift of 
his own reafoning. And it likewife appears, that the chief 
force and piaufibility of his reafoning, in this firft part of 
his eflay, by which he endeavours to prove the incredibi- | 
lity of.miracles from human teftimony, depend upon the 
fallacious fuppofition, that evidence of our own experi+ 
ence afford a full and direct proof againft any evidence, 
which can be derived from teftimony in favour of a mira- 
cle. But this fuppofition being groundlefs, the whole chain 
of reafoning depending upon it falis to the ground. 

It appears, then, notwithftanding all Mr. Hume has la- 
boured to demonftrate to the conarary, that miracles may 
be rationally proved, and rendered fully credible by human 
teftimony. This being eftablifhed, the only queftion is, 
whether the miracles recorded in the fcriptures are thus 
fupported by rational, credible evidence.—And that this 
is in fact the cafe, has been often clearly fhewn by writers 
upon this fubjeét.—And were it neceflary to our prefent 
purpofe, it might be fully evinced, that thefe miracles are 
fupported by all thofe proofs which could be rationally ex- 
pected, and are neceffary to give full fatisfaction to a can- 
did, judicious mind. 

but before we conclude, we fhall make a brief remark 
upon a paflage in the fecond part of this effay. ‘ But 
fhould this miracle be afcribed to any new fyftem of reli- 
gion, men, in all ages, have been fo impofed upon by ridi- 
culous ftories of that kind, that this very circum{tance would 
be a full proof of a cheat, and fufficient with all men of 
fenfe, not only to make them reject the fact, but even re- 
ject it without farther examination.” Our author, in this 
and fome following paflages, infinuates, that religiaus ~s 
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54 
racles, or thofe afcribed to fome new fyftem of religion, are 
much more fufpicious and incredible than any other, and 
therefore ought to be rejected without any further exami- 
nation; but certainly this is a moft unreafonable infinua- 
tion: fora miracle is a fupernatural interpofition or vi- 
olation of the laws of nature, by the immediate agency, di- 
rection or permiffion of the Supreme Being. Reafon would 
therefore teach, that miracles would not be wrought, and 
the courfé of nature, thus violated, except to anfwer fome 
important purpofes. But what end can be more important 
or worthy the fupernatural interpofition of God, than the 
eftablifhment of religion and a divine revelation? This is 
a matter which concerns not one nation only, but all man- 
kind; not one generation only, but thoufands; not only 
their prefent, but alfo their everlafting happinets. Thus, 
religion involves in it, by far, the moft important concerns 
on earth. 

If, therefore, miracles were ever wrought on any ac- 
count, it would be moft reafonable to fuppofe that they 
would be in favour of this moft important concern: for 
nothing feems fo worthy of a divine and {pecial interpofi- 
tion as this, confequently, miracles, in favour of religion, 
other things being equal, are, by far more credible than 
any others; and thefe, if any, may be rationally believed 
upon human teftimony. How unreafonable and unjuft 
then the infinuation, that of all miracles thofe connected 
with religion are worthy of the leaft credit! What bitter- 
nefs and prejudice does this infiauation manifeft againft the 
relivion of the Bible? 

To conclude then, inthe ftrain of Mr. Hume, is it not 
very wonderful and miraculous, that any man of fenfe 
fhould adopt principles of reafoning,’ fo fraught with ab- 
furdity, and neceffarily involving g confequences, fo contrary 
to the plaineft dictates of common fenfe? And fhould a 
perion act according to thefe principles in his common 
conduct, he would be a ftand:ag miracle of folly and ab- 
furdity; and would be as great a deviation from reafon and 
common fenfe, as a miracle is from the common laws of 
nature. H. 
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Of the Light of Nature. 


HNHE author of the piece inferted in this work, vol. i. p. 352, 
believes, that the moral perfections of God are capable of 
proof from the light of nature. His arguinents are the following. 
1. The evils of this life are punifhments of fin, and therefore 
are no ground of objection to the perfect goodnefs of God.— 
Anf. \mprifonments, cropping, branding, and executions, ate pu- 
nifhments of vice; but they do not demonftrate the perfect good- 
nefs of the magifirate, or of the executioner, by whom they are 
inflicted. Befides, an objector might fay, the evils of this life are 
punifhments of virtue, and cail on our author for proof to the 
contrary. Punifhments may be infliéted for crimes, and yet not 
be inflicted with perfe&t equality and perfect regard to the general 
good. And how thall we know, fiom the light of nature, that 
the punifhments, which God inflicts on men in this hive, are in- 
flicted equally, according to their refpeCtive characters ; or that 
thofe punifhnients are neceflary and fubfervient to the divine glo- 
ry and the general good of the univerfe? Itdoes not yet appear, 
that either of thefe can be known without revelation. Our au- 
thor’s argument fuppofes, that the prefent is a ftate of retribution, 
and of perfe€tly equal retribution too: for an unequal retribu- 
tion is neither an argument of the perfe&t goodnefs of God, no 
an anfwer to the oljection arifing from the evil m the world. 
That the prefent is a {tate of equal 1etribution will not be pretend - 
ed by our author, and is contrary to icripture and univerfal ob- 
fervation. ‘* All things come alike to all: there is one event to 
the righteous and to the wicked; to the good, and to the clean, 
and to the unclean.” If the prefent were a ftate of equal retri- 
bution, we fhould lofe the principal, if not the only argument 
trom the light of nature, in favour of a future ftate ; and as fin, 
in that cafe, would be fully puniiled in this life, there could be 
no puni{hment of any man in the future. world. 

_ Befides, to be able to account for the natural evil in the world, 
is not fufficient to vindicate the divine goodnefs; we muft be able 
alio to account for moral evil: for this did not come into the 
world without the providence, or at leaft without the knowledge 
and permiffion of God. If God exercifed any pofitive influence, 
in order to the introduction of moral evil, it will be granted on 
all hands, that in order to vindicate the divine goudnels, we inuft 
fhow. that this evil is finally fubfervient to good. And can this be 
done by the bare light of nature? Or if we hold, that God was 
fo inactive in this matter as to fland by and barely permit moral 
evil to come into exiftence, {till we fhall not be able to vindicate 
the divine goodnefs, otherwife then by proving, that fin is fubfer- 
vient 
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vient to the general good. So long as this is not proved, it does 
not appear but that Ged ftood by and confented to an event by 
which the univerfe was ruined or greatly impaired. ‘I’herefore, 
let our author fhow, from the light of nature, that fin 1s fubfer. 
vient to the greateft good of the univerfe, and he will do fomething 
decifive in the cafe; but to fay that God has caufed or permit. 
ted fin, that he might punifh it, whether inthis or a future ftate, 
is no more a vindication of the divine goodnefs, than it would bea 
vindication of the goudnefs of a paréntto fay that he has wound. 


iS , 
ed his fon, or permitted him to be wounded, merely that he might 


heal him again. 

Or, if it fhould be faid, that fin was neither caufed nor pers 
mitted by God, but that it came into the fyftem without his cons 
fent, and although he did all he could to keep it out, the queftion 
will return; how can this be proved, efpecially by the light of na- 
ture? 

2. Another of our author’s arguments is, that God has annexed 
pain to evil actions, and pleafure to virtuous ones. But, does this 
prove, that God is perfeétly and infinitely good? If not, the 
point remains unfettled. I conceive, that this no more proves the 
perfe&t goodnefs of God than the communication of fome good 
to mankind proves it. Indeed, it is *fubftantially the fame argu- 
ment which we before confidered: that was, that God rewards 
virtue and puniflies vice in this life: this is, that God has ans 
nexed pain to vice, and pleafure to virtue. Betides, is not pleafure 
annexed to many vices? Is there no pleafure enjoyed by the man 
of pleafure, by the epicure, the wanton and diffipated? Is not 
revenge {weet ? 

3- Our author proceeds :— Whatever evils the general laws, by 
which the moral world is governed, produce, are fubfervient to 
the general good. How does it appear to be fubfervient to the 
general good, that there is fo much ticknefs, mortification, difap~ 
pointnent, and death in the world? Yet thefe frequently, if not 
eeneraliy, take place by general laws. Fevers, peftilenc es, ftorms, 
thipwrecks, and confequent difappointments, bankruptcies, po- 
verty and fhame, take place by general laws: fo does death. But 
how does it appear, that thefe general laws themfelves are fubfer- 
vient to the general good? Qdur author feems here, as in many 
other parts of his piece, to take for granted the very thing ia 
quettion, which is, that God is perietly good, and therefore that 
the laws which he has eftablithed, are fubfervient to good. Was 
1 not in the power of the Deity to place us ina world governed 
by laws, by which we thould be liable to lefs evil than attends us 
in this world? If it thould be faid, that fuch a ftate would not 
be fo fuirable.for us as the prelent, nor fo fubfervient to the gene- 
ral good, the queftion would recur, How does this appear by the 
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bare light of nature? Or how does it appear, thatthe general good 
requires, that we fhould be juft fuch creatures as we are? 

_ « God has made us capable of the higheft improvement.” 
How does this, if it were granted, prove the perfect goodnefs of 
God? Still we fuffer much mifery. But it is not granted: even 
Sir Haac WNewton never attained to the higheft improvement, un- 
lefs by the Aighe/? be meant very low improvement, in comparifon 
with what is poffible for a creature. . 

. “ The pains and evils of this life are fuited to our ftate.” In 
the firf place, this, in many cales, may be queftioned. If, by 
fate, he meant world, we are all in one ftate; and yet we fuffer 
very different evils. And this is true of thofe who are in very fimi- 
lar circumftances in the world. In the fecond place, how does it 
appear, that our ftate is a fuitahle ftate, fubfervient, in the higheft 
degree, to the general good? Our author adds, that “ thofe evils 
are clearly calculated to promote, on the whole, our own happi- 
nefs.” If this were proved, it would go far toward fettling the 
difpute ; but as it ftands in the piece under confideration, it is with- 
out proof; therefore it is fufficient to anfwer, ‘ they are” not by 
the light of nature, ‘ clearly calculated to promote, on the whole, 
our own happinefs.” 

From thete premifes our author in@rs, that ‘ natural evil does 
not, in the leatt, obfcure the evidence that God is good, derived from 
the happinefs in the world. Can this confequence be rie drawn 
from any or all the foregoing premifes? Is the happinefs in the 


world an evidence, that God ts good, equal to what it would be, 


if there were no natural evil in the world, but the happinefs were 
entire and undiminifhed by mifery? Let the candid aniwer this en- 
quiry ? ‘ 

Laftly, our author argues his point from the fcripture, which af- 
ferts, that ** the earth is full of God’s goodnefs.” It is undoubted, 
that the earth is full of God’s goodnefs in a proper fenfe ; but the 
queftion is, in what fenfe is this true? It will not be pretended, 
even by our author, that there is nothing but good in the earth, un- 
lefs it be in this fenfe, that there is nothing in the earth which will 
not be finally overruled for good. And how this fhould be known 
by the bare light of nature, 1s as difficult to be fhown, as that God 
is a being of abfolute moral perfection, The earth is full of good, 
intermixed with eyil, and which predominates, has long been a 
matter of difpute. And how, from this nearly equal mixture of 
good and evil, can the perfe& goodnefs of God be inferred? If it 
could be clearly ihown, that the ¢ reatefi part of this mixture is 
good ; how could it be thence concluded, that the author of this 
mixture is perfed?ly good ? \tis granted, that the Heavens declare 
the glorious power and {kill of the Lord; but do they ajfo declare 
that he is perfe€tly good, and that in him is no evil at all? If they 
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do not, our author has not gained his point. Alfo it is granted, 
that God has not left himfelf without witnefs, in that he has given 
mankind rain and fruitful feafons, filling their hearts with food and 
gladnefs. But an objector may fay, that he has not left himfelf 
without witnefs, in that he has given drought and unfruitful fea- 
fons, filling their hearts with hunger and fadnefs. /ume grants, 
that forfar as God has done good, we may argue that God is good; 
and at the fame time contends, that fo far as he fends evil, we 
have the fame evidence, that he is evil, and, on the whole, that we 
are to conclude, that he is of a mixed chara&ter. But the moft 
plaufible text brought by our author, and which is always brought 
on the like occafion, is Rom. i. 19, 20. ‘* That which may be 
known of God, is manifeft in them; for God hath fhewed it unto 
them. For the invifible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly feen, being under{tood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and godhead.”” Thefe words mutt be underftood 
with fome limitation, or they will prove too much for even our au- 
thor. The apoftle here afferts a matter of fact, nat a mere poffibi- 
lity, what was actually feen and known, and not merely what might 
be feen and known, and of which the evidence might be traced out. 
Now, will our author pretend, that the abfolute moral perfec- 
tion of God was, in fact, cléarly feen by the heathens, by the help 
of the bare light of nature, vidio any aid from revelation, whe- 
ther written or traditional? I believe he will not chufe to affert 
it. But if he will not affert this to be contained in the text laft 
cited, it will not anfwer his purpofe. I may grant, that the moral 
character of God was manitfeit to fome of the heathens, by the evi- 
dence which God had given in the works of creation and provi- 
dence, together with revelation, the knowledge of which was 
either derived from the jews, or handed down from primitive 
times. ‘Thus, in the firft place, the invifible things of God might 
be, by fome of them, clearly feen by revelation ; and then, by com- 
paring this revelation with the works of creation and providence, 
thofe invifible things might be further illuftrated, and. more tho- 
roughly underftood. So that this text, which is commonly brought 
as decilive in favour of the proof of God’s moral perfection, from 
the light of nature, appears to be eafily capable of a very different 
conftruGion, and therefore decides nothing as to the prefent quef- 
tion. I beg leave to add, that the text examined in the original, 
moft naturally leads to a fenfe fomewhat different from that juft 
now given. The literal tranflation is, the invifible things of him 
from the creation of the world, are clearly feen, being minded or 
thought upon by the things which are made; i.e. by the works 
of God, thole who are confiderate among mankind, were, even 
from the time of the creation, led to think of the invifible things 
of God ; and by the aid of revelation, which by tradition or deri- 
yation 
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vation from the Jews, was ina degree circulating among even the 
heathens, ei clearly faw thofe invifible things. The participle 
vexuere properly fignifes minded, thought of, or confidered, and 
not fo properly underffood. ‘The ufe of it in the New Teftament 
proves this, when all the inftances in which this or the verb rege oc- 
curs, are confidered and compared. 

It is further to be obferved, that the apoftle does not fay, that in the 
invifible things of God, he meant to include his moral perfection; 
but he explains himfelf to mean by invilible things, eternal power and 
godhead, or fupremacy; and that any thing more was included by 
the apoftle in the term gadhead, remains to be proved, O. 





THECLOGICAL SKETCHES.—No. V. 


Queftion. FS it poflible for any moral agent to feek his own 
happinefs too mach ? 

Anfwer. It is apprehended this queftion will admit ei- 
ther of an affirmative or negative anfwer, according to 
the nature of the fource from which this happinefs arifes. 
If it arife from any object of the bodily fenfes; if from ob- 
jects of mere curiofity ; from the fublimity, magnificence, 
novelty, orderly arrangement of objects; or, if it arife from 
any other object, confidered merely as a mean of procuring 
any of thefe, we may, no doubt, feek our own happinefs 
too much. ‘Whenever we feek our own happinefs in any 
of thefe, to the negle&t of that happinefs which arifes front 
contemplating the happinefs of others, we evidently feek 
fuch happinefs too much. 

But if we feek our own happinefs in the happinefs of 
others, fubordinating the happinefs of particular individu- 
als to the moft perfect general happinefs, the affertion, 
that we may feek our own happinefs too much, may be 
queftioned. For, let us fuppofe a man fo warmly, and fo 
entirely attached to the general happinefs, that he can en- 
joy neither pleafure nor peace, except while he is engaged - 
in eager purfuit of it—in fearching after the very beft 
means to advance the general good, and in employing 
them in the very beit mode, for that purpofe ;—let us fup- 
pofe him to place his own happinefs fo entirely in the 
general happinefs, that he cannot but mourn with thofe that 


mourn,—that he cannot but rejoice with thofe who re- 
joices 
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joice;—let us fuppofe him to be fo abforpt in the general 
happinefs, that he is not only happy in all the happi- 
nefs which he knows is enjoyed by others; but, alfo, 
that he is the more happy in it, in proportion as it is 
more perfect, more permanent, and more g dependent ; 
and, as it arifes more entirely from the happinefs of others ; 
and in this view, let us fuppofe him to drink his moft 
delicious draughts of delight, in contemplating the hap- 
pinefs of the ever blefled God ; of the holy inhabitants of 
heaven, and of his fellow. men on earth;—let us fuppose 
him to be fo wholly averfe to the pains of others, that he 
is willing to fpend, and to be fpent for their relief, when 
confiftent with the higheft general good; that he 1s wil- 
ling to admit pain into the univerfe, in no one inftance; 
except it be needful to the increafe of the general good ;— 
let us fuppofe him, for the fake of this his fupreme ob- 
ject, to be willing to fuffer the lofs of all things, and all 
the mere pain of which his nature is capable ;—I fay, let us 
fuppofe a man thus attached to the general happinefs as 
the beft fource of his own, and feeking his own happinefs 
in the happinefs of others, and in nothing inconfiftent with 
it; and then, I afk, what good man, or, indeed, what bad 


man, will fay this perfon feeks, or can, on the fame princi- | 


ples, feek his own happinefs too much ? 

It has been no uncommon opinion, and, by many, it 
has been held a firft maxim in morals, that, other things 
being equal, every perfon ought to feek his. own happi- 
nefs, and that of another, in proportion to their refpective 
capacities for happinefs. According to this maxim, the man 
of a {mall capacity ought, indeed, to feek his own happi- 
nefs to a certain degree: but he ought to feek it lefs than 
that of his more capacious neighbour; and, on the other 
hand, his more capacious neighbour ought to feek his own 
happinefs more than that of his inferior. And upon this 
principle, it is faid to become the Deity to feek his own 
happinefs infinitely more than that of his creatures; and 
if I miftake not, upon this principle has been founded a 
fuppofed demonftration of the moral perfection of God. 
(See Theological Magazine, vol. i. p. 267.) The {um of the 
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argument feems to be this: God ought to feck his own hap- 
pinefs infinitely more than that of his creatures, becaufe his 
capacity for happinefs is infinitely greater. If this maxim 
be true, and the reafoning built upon it conclufive, will 
it not follow, that, if God were as much delighted with 
the mifery of his creatures, as he really 1s with their hap- 

inefs ; if he were to exercife cruelty to all his creatures, 
with the fame fatisfation. with which he really extends 
his tender mercies to all his works, that then it would be- 
come him-—that it would be a moral perfection in him, to 
do fo? It becomes him, it is faid, to feek his own happt- 
nefs; but he can feek it in that only which is pleafing to 
him. If, then, the mifery of his creatures were pleafing to 
him, and their felicity difpleafing, would it nut become 
him to feek his own happinefs in rendering others miiera- 
ble ? 

On the other hand; will it not follow, that a creature 
may feek his own happinefs too much, even in endeavouring 
to difcover more of the divine bleffednefS; in feeking to 
encourage, increafe, and promote the general good, and in 
the contemplation of it when obtained ? May not a man, 
according to this principle, devote himfelf too much to the 
fervice of his God, his fellow chriftians, and fellow crea- 
tures? Thefe confequences will hardly be admitted by 
any good man; and, of courfe, if they are rightly deduced 
trom the principle, that ought to be given up. 

The world has, in all ages, affected to copfider as vi- 
fionaries, all thofe who have profefled to believe that it is 
not only compatible with human nature, but alfo the 
duty of men, to rejoice in the bleffednefs of God, and the 
inhabitants of heaven. But why, it may be afked, may 
not we be as capable of rejoicing in the bleffednefs of our 
heavenly father, as in that of our earthly parent? Why 
not in the bleflednefs of faints and angels, as in that of our 
brethren and friends? and certainly that man would be 
confidered as a brute, who fhould be carelefs whether his 
parents, brethren, and friends were happy or not; and 
worle than a brute if their happinefs were to give him pain. 
But muft not he be ftill more brutifh, who avows the opi- 
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nion that men are not under obligation to be pleafed jy 
contemplating the felicity df the common parent of the 
univerfe? or, that true virtue does not imply a difpofition 
prepared to derive the greateft pleafure from the good of 
others ? 

But while the world ridicules this fentiment, it endea- 
vours to imitate it. What is politenefs? Does it not con- 
fitt in fucha courfe of focial condué& as tends to fhew others 
that we cordially defire their happinefs, and that, were it 
obtained, we fhould rejoice in it? At leaft, does it not.in- 
volve this? But why is this conduct adopted, where the 
{pirit of it is wanting, except it be to recommend ourfelves 
to the approbation and refpect of others? This fhews that 
fuch a fyitem actually recomniends itfelf to the common 
fenfe of mankind. 

The important queftion, then, feems to be, not, whe- 
ther we can feek our own happinefs 400 mach; but, from 
what fources is it proper for us to feek it ? 


— 











Free Agency and abfolute Decree reconciled. 


Oisetiin OW can we be free, if all things be abfo- 
ony. lutely decreed by God? 

The anfwer to this queftion wholly depends on the 
meaning of the word free. If by liberty be meant umcer- 
tainty, it is impoffible that we fhould be free in the cafe 
fuppofed in the queftion; becaufe a divine decree caufes 
or implies a certainty of the event decreed. But, if by 
liberty be meant /pontaniety, and exemption from fuch force 
as admits of entire oppofition of the will of the agent, theré 
is no inconfiftence between the moft abfolute decree and 
liberty ; becaufe, with regard to all thofe actions which are 
pretended on any plan to be free, they are voluntary ; and 


juit fo far as they are fo, they are freein this fenfe of liberty: 


and to afk how a voluntary action can be free, if it be abfo- 
lutely decreed, is as abfurd as to afk, how a free action can 
be free, if it be abfolutely decreed. The moft abfolute 


decree is no more oppofed to liberty in this fenfe of it, than 
it 
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it is oppofed to any thing elfe; and we might as well fay, 
that an action cannot be benevolent or malevolent, if it be 
abfolutely decreed, as that it cannot be free. Even many 
firm believers in abfolute decrees, acknowledge, that they 
cannot reconcile that doétrine with human liberty; yet 
they firmly believe both. ButI conceive, that there is 
not the leaft difficulty in reconciling them, if “erty be ex- 
plained; nor can I conceive, that liberty is capable of any 
other than one of the fore-mentioned fenfes ; either uncer- 
tainty and contingence, or fpontaniety and exemption from 
involuntary compulfion; i. e. fuch compulfion to which 
the willis, or may be entirely oppofed. As to liberty of 
felf-determination, or the caufation of volition, by ourfelves, 
if this be poffible, and be decreed by God, or by any means 
be rendered previoufly certain, there would be no more 
liberty in it than if we did not caufe our own volitions; be- 
caufe we fhould ftill be tied down to caufe thofe particular 
yolitions, and no others. So that this mighty queftion 
which has agitated the chriftian world for ages, is eafily 


anfwered, if we only explain what we mean by liberty. 
O 


a 


THE VARIETY—No. XVI. A QUERY. 
HH: not cuftom obtained a conqueft over nature and 
oc 


rvsfon, and eftablifhed an impropriety in religious 
ieties with refpect to fome occafional exercifes of public 
worfhip? 

When people affemble for public thank{giving, fafting, 
or extraordinary prayer, it is doubtlefs proper, as well as 
cuftomary, to have a fermon adapted to the occafion. But 
is it not an impropriety, to have the moft particular occa- 
fional addreffes to the Deity prior to the fermon? 

The fpeaker, on fuch occafions, feels under obligations 
to bring into view fuch objects and motives as are calcu- 
lated to excite the attention, to folemnize and imprefs the 
mind, to warm the heart, and to animate the whole foul, 
with reference to the public duties of the day. And would 


it not be more natural, and have a better effect, if this ex- 
citing, 
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citing, folemnizing, warming, andanimating difcourfe fhould 
be delivered as preparatory to the duties of occafional 
prayer or thankfgiving ¢ 

It may be further obferved, that it is natural for him 
who leads in public worfhip, on fuch occafions, to exprefs 
many of the fame ideas, both in prayer and in the fermon; 
though, at the different times, he may clothe the ideas in 
different language. But has itnota much better effe& on 
the mind, to have the ideas of a fermon clothed anew, and 
addrefled to God, than to addrefs the ideas firft to God in 
prayer, and then repeat them in an addrefs to the audience? 

Would it not be an amendment, if, on fuch occafions, the 
fpeaker fhould begin the exercife by a fhort and humble 
addrefs to God, imploring his afliftance and blefling; then 
addrefs himfelf to the people, in a moving and animating 
difcourfe, to direct and prepare their minds for the parti- 
cular duties of prayer or thank{giving, for which they af- 
femble? The occafional ««4 particular addrefs to God is 
not defigned to direct the audience how they fhould hear 
the fermon; but the fermon is, at leaft in part, defigned to 
direct them how they fhould pray or give thanks. 





THE VARIETY.—No. XVII. 
Exemplary Reproof. 


HERE is fearcely any duty which chriftians owe to 

each other, which is more important than faithful 

and friendly reproof ; and, perhaps, none which requires 
more wiidom and prudence te perform it, in a mannet 
which tends to real advantage. Too often reproof is ad- 
miniftered in fuch an abrupt, felfifh, or angry manner, as 
naturally prevents any beneficial effe@: it often does more 
hurt than good; and not only fo, but in many inftances 
the reproof is itfelf a greater crime than the evil reproved. 
I fcarcely ever faw a more beautiful reproof than that 
which was given by Bifhop Secker, to Do¢tor Doddridge, 
in anfwer to an “ extravagantly complimental” epiftle 
which the Do&tor wrote to him. The reproof was in thefe 
words; 
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On Free Difcuffiion. 65 
words: * I return you many thanks for your favourable 
opinion, both of my fermon and its author, though ex- 
prefied ina manner which you would have forborn if you 
had known me better. Plain men fhould to be treated in a 
plain way ; and no body fhould have things faid to him, 
which he doth not deferve, and which he ought not to 
hear if he did. Let us all endeavour to do what good we 
can, and give thofe who feem to endeavour it faithfully, 
the comfort of knowing that we think they do; but never 
tempt one another to forget that we are unprofitable fer- 


vants.”’ 











ON FREE DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Epiror, 

As the following Letters, addreffed to the Reverend *** ***, 
D. D. on the Subjet of a free and public Difcuffion of 
Theological Queftions, have fome Relation to the propofed 
Odjeét of your Magazine, I fend them to be publifoed, if 
you think proper. Your’s, B. S. 





LETTER I. 





REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

N our late interview, juft before we parted, you men- 

tioned the Theological Magazine, and exprefsly dif- 
approved of fuch a free and indifcriminate difcuffion of 
theological fubjects, as the plan of that publication appears 
to encourage. The principal reafon which you offered 
for your difapprobation, was your apprchenfion that great 
injury might be done to the caufe of truth, by admitting 
into a periodical mifcellany, without reftriction, the vari- 
ous errors which prevail at the prefent day. This judg- 
ment of yours attracted my attention, furnifhed me with 
a fubject of meditation on my way home, and has fince 
octafionally employed my thoughts; the refult of which 
I now fubmit to your candid confideration. 

I have always been a friend to free enquiry, and have 
often deliberated by myfelf, how fara public, free, and in- 
difcriminate difcuffion of theological fubje&ts ought to be 
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ankind, who would deprive me of the beft means of in- 
veftigating truth and duty. Iam, &c. 





LETTER II. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

YOU are profefiedly an advocate for free enquiry, but 
think nothing fhould be admitted into the Theological 
Magazine but what is effentially orthodox. But this is to 
me quite unintelligible. For what is orthodoxy? Every 
individual who has formed a religious opinion, 1s fo far 
in his view orthodox, and makes himfelf a ftandard of or- 
thodoxy in others; but it is prefumed, that two thinking 
and inquifitive perfons cannot be found who are exactly, 
and in every refpect of the fame fentiments. The confe- 
quence is, they are not in each others view orthodox. If 
therefore, each wifhes for an orthodox magazine, each 
muft form one for himfelf; for they can never agree upon 
the nature.and contents of fuch a mifcellany. 

But, it may be faid, that thofe are to be reckoned ortho- 
dox, who agree in fome effential truths: for rlone will pre- 
tend, that in the prefent ftate of things, a univerfal and 
exact agreement in religious fentiments 1s to be expected. 
But the term e/fential, when applied to truth or dodtrine, is 
as vague as orthodoxy, and cannot be underftood until the 
effential truths are enumerated and defined. When we 
know how many, and what the effential points are, then, 
and not before may we {peak and write intelligibly concern- 
ing orthodoxy. Such indefinite terms may be ufed with pro- 
priety in fome cafes where precifion is not requifite; but 
are utterly ufelefs in fixing the limits of public difcuffion 
relative to theological fubjects. 

Farther, to illuftrate this obfervation, let us fuppofe, 
that Calvinifm is orthodoxy, and Arminianifm heterodoxy. 
Thefe names, we know, are ufed to exprefs two different 
fyftems of doétrine, and may ferve, in.a general way, to 
diftinguifh the more rigid followers of thofe teachers from 
whom the denominations are derived. But many are call- 
ed Calvinifts and Arminians, who differ much from their 


nominal leaders, and from each other. Prefident Edwards, 
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as far as I know, has been generally ranked with Calvin. 
ifts; but it has been doubted, by a fenfible writer, whether 
this denomination has been properly applied to him or his 
followers. ‘* Calvinifm,” fays the writer, “‘as now em- 
braced by Prefident Edwards’s admirers, feems to me as 
different from original Calvinifm as it is from Armi- 
nianifm. It fees to me fome middle thing, patched up 
of both, and if it muft have a name, it fhould be called 
Edwardifm.” I fhall not contend for the juftice of this 
obfervation; but perhaps it is implicitly acknowledged by 
many whoadopt Mr. Edwards’s fentiments. For it can- 
not be denied, that by the ufe of the term Edwardian, they 
diftinguifh themfelves and their affociates from other Cal- 
vinifts. Now, Sir, if a Theological Magazine were un- 
der your direction, could you, who are a Calvinift, admit 
the diftinguifhing fentiments of Prefident Edwards? If 
you fuppofe, that he was not a Calvinift, I think, accord- 
ing to your principles, you could not: for, according to 
your fyftem, he is not orthodox, and to admit various re- 
ligious fentiments, would be injurious to the caufe of truth, 
The public, therefore, fo far as you have influence, muft be 
deprived of the benefit of his ingenious fpeculations. This 
genuine confequence of the principles which you adopt, I 
expect you will not willingly avow. Iam, &c. 





LETTER III. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

IN purfuing the enquiry concerning the free and public 
difcuffion of theological fubjects, it occurs, that no man is 
in all points orthodox. I ufe the term in a ftriét and ab- 
folute fenfe. When we confider the weaknefs and imper- 
fection of human reafon, and the diverfity of fentiments 
which is manifeft among the wifeft of men, we cannot 
coubt but that every clafs and denomination of religionifts 
hold fome errors. Humanum eft errare. In the common 
affairs of life who will contend that any man’s judgment 
is perfectly and invariably right ? But in matters of religion 
we are much more expofed to miftake; for religious fub- 
jects have refpec&t to the incomprehenfible God, and to 
things very remote from the natural and ufual train of hu- 
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man thought; and, befides, religious truth is always con- 
trary to the corrupt bias of the carnal mind: and if it 
fhould be fuppofed, that the former fource of error is-re- 
moved by divine revelation, the latter will continue to 
miflead the judgment till fanctification is complete. Con- 
vinced of this, and jealous of his own heart, the man who 
has any degree of fincerity, will be diftruftful of his opi- 
nions, and cautious in his decifions on religious fubjects : 
for a wife man feareth and departeth from evil, but a fool 
rageth and is coufident. 

Yet vain man would be wife. ew feem to be fo fenf- 
ble of the danger of error, as to be always on their guard. 
We are naturally fond of our own opinions, which we 
therefore form and retain, often without impartial exami- 
nation, and fometimes in oppofition to clear light and rea- 
fon. This {pecies of vanity is not total'y eradicated from 
the hearts of the beft men, and while it remains, is always 
unfriendly to truth. But a free and candid difcuffion of 
religious fubjects is, 1 humbly conceive, well adapted to 
oppofe the influence of a proud and deceitful heart, to-de- 
tect error, and check its progrefs among mankind. For 
in this way, though “‘he who is firft in his own caufe”’ 
may feem ‘“‘juft” to himfelf and many others, yet ‘jis 
neighbour” has a fair opportunity to ‘* come and fearch 
him.” If, therefore, I have reafon to believe, that I re- 
tain errors though I know not what they are, fhall I op- 
pofe or fhun that fcrutiny by which they may probably 
be difcovered ? Or fhall I, who am as hable to mittake 
as others, cenfure their opinions unheard, or refufe a fair 
and candid examination of their reafons and arguments ? 
Such conduct is the genuine offspring of arrogance and: bi- 
gotry. Thofe whofe opinions are cenfured, and whofe ar- 
guments are flighted, view it in this light, and fo do impar- 
tial judges. ‘['ranflated into plain language, it reads thus: 
‘‘ only am right, 1 only am orthodox ; come to my ftan- 
dard, to my meafure of wifdom, or you are not worthy ta 
be heard.” Yet among the fupercilious oppofers of caudid 
inguiry, every man of fenfe, confideration and experfence, 
has often, in fpite of his fancied infallibility, altered bis opi- 
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nion ; and if he have further opportunity to live and learn, 
will ftill be found liable to change. Men of this defcrip. 
tion, will, no doubt, find in fome future day, that in fome 
inftances they have zealoufly oppofed, and rejected as er- 
roneous the fentiments of others, when they themfelves 
were wrong, and their antagonifts right. 

Thefe confiderations, if they rightly ftrike and affe& 
the mind, will, I conceive in fome meafure, tend to re- 
move its prejudices againft free“and impartial inquiry. 
Thofe who have a proper fenfe of the weaknefs of their 
ewn reafon, the fcantinefs of their knowledge, the partiali- 
ty of their views, the vanity of their hearts, the frequency 
of their miftakes, the mutability of their judgment, the 
imperfection of all their faculties, and the confequent dan- 
ger of deception, will hardly have a face to refufe the fame 
freedom to others which they claim for themfelves—of 

ublifhing and defending their own opinions. I leave 
thefe thoughts, dear brother, to your cool and retired me- 
ditations; and in the mean time wifh and pray, that you and 
I may both abound in that meeknefs of wifdom which a 
due reflection on our own imperfections, will certainly 
dictate and recommend. Iam, &c. 





LETTER IV. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

THOUGH you difapprove of a public and free difcuf- 
fion of theological fubjeéts in the magazine, yet I know 
you are willing your own fentiments fhould be freely exa- 
mined by your friends. Were I not fully perfuaded of this 
by a long and intimate acquaintance with you, I fhould 
fear, that by fo frequently harping upon the old fubjedt, I 
fhould tire your patience, and provoke your difpleafure. 
But your long experienced friendfhip, and known candour, 
effectually fecure me from fuch apsrehenfions. I proceed, 
therefore, without.reftraint, to call your attention to fome 
farther obfervations. 

To prohibit the fupplication of fuppofed error, tends, I 
humbly conceive, to prevent the increafe of light and 
knowledge in the world. -It is, I believe, a juft remark, 
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though made by an infidel, that “ truth has always been 
perfecuted at its firft appearance.” This might be inferred 
from the nature of man, and is confirmed by experience, 
and the hiftory of the world: we naturally part with our 
opinions with great reluctance. We hold them as a for- 
tifted pot; and though fummoned by reafon to furren- 
der, yet we commonly defend them to the laft extremity. 
Hence, truth when firft difcovered, is generally judged to 
beerror, and accordingly rejected. Whoever, therefore, 
oppofes the free publication and difcuffion of opinions, is 
in danger of rejecting truth inftead of error: for the mind, 
long habituated to a different way of thinking, is not pre- 
pared to form an impartial judgment. A new difcovery, 
or fentiment, needs to be brought upon the public ftage, 
fet in different lights, carefully examined, oppofed, and de- 
fended, before its real character or merit will be afcertain- 
ed. In oppofing the publication of new and different fen- 
timents, we are therefore in danger of preventing the in- 
troduction and propagation of important truth, unlefs we 
are abfolutely certain that no-fuch truth remains to be dif- 
covered or made known. 

In the days of popifh darknefs and fuperftition, the laiety 
were prevented by the tyrannical fway of their ghoftly ru- 
lers, from the free difcuftion of religions fubjects. Thev 
were reftrained from reading, and other means of know- 
ledge, and duped into a blind fubmiffion to the doctrines 
and tradition of a corrupt church: for it was a maxim 
among the priefts, that ‘‘ ignorance ig the mother of de- 
votion.” ‘T’o have encouraged a fpirit of free inquiry would 
have ruined the papal caufe. If the influence of the man 
of fin had been equal to his wifhes, new fentiments would 
have been effectually fuppreffed, and the reformation pre- 
vented. The reformation was, however, happily effected, 
and great acceffion of religious knowledge, the refult of free 
inquiry, bleffed the chriftian world. Yet the feveral branches 
of the reformation, as foon as they could obtain an efta- 
blifhment, ufed, at leaft in fome degree, a fimilar policy, 
as far as their influence reached, to retain the laiety in 2 


ftate of fubjection to their refpective creeds, and limit the 
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freedom of difcuffion among their adherents. The con. 
fequence was, that religion, even among proteftants was in 
creat meafure traditional: and though, in our age and 
country, liberty prevails, and free inquiry feems to be ge- 
nenerally encouraged by the circumftances and principles 
of the times, yet fome ferious and judicious men feem to 
be ftrongly inclined to lay fome reftri@tions upon it. You 
will readily conclude, dear Sir, that [ reckon you among 
the number ; and as I know you will bear, and take in 
cood part the freedom I ufe, I befeech you to draw the 
line of diftinétion between your principles and thofe which 
have dictated the jealous policy of Rome, and kept the 
chriftian world fo long in the fhackles of ignorance and tras 
ion; and tell me candidly, whether the fame policy, 
‘ch leads you to appofe the free difcuffion of theological 

‘ts inthe Magazine, would not, if clothed with {uf- 

t authority, forcibly curtail the liberty of the prefs, 

‘arb the fuppofed infolence and licentioufnefs of liberal 
ulation, by penalties and threats.” And would not this 


be popery revived ?” Tam, &c. 








From the Evangelical Magazine. 


ANECDOTE. 
Female Ornament recommended. 


PY NHE word of life is to be preached orally in the pul- 

+ pit, and prafically in the converfation. The for- 
ric: ‘s the province of Chriftian Minifters, the latter is the 
c ‘on bufinefs of all Chriftian profeffors. When the 
- of religion is known, love to Chrift and love to fouls 
\| conftrain the believer to the practice of good works ; 
tt fo the doctrines of grace may be adorned; and that 
cen “ thofe who will not hear the word may be won ” by 
© aoly walk. This idea will receive additional force by the 
yollowing anecdote. 

A married woman was called effectually by divine grace, 
and became an exemplary Chriftian. Her hufband re- 
mained in the gall of bitternefs, a lover of pleafure and of 
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fin. When, {pending an evening, as ufual, with his jovial 
companions.at.a tavern, the converfation happened to turn 
on the excellencies and faults of their-wives. The huf- 
band juft mentioned, gave the higheft encomiums of his 
vife, faying fhe was all that was excellent, only fhe was a 
d——d Methodift ‘© Notwithftanding which,” faid he, 
‘‘fuch is her command of her temper, that were I to take 
you, gentlemen, home with me at midnight, and order her 
to rife and get.you a fupper, fhe would be all fubmiffion 
and cheerfulnefs.”” The company looking upon this mere- 
ly as a brag, dared him to make the experiment by a con- 
fiderable wager. The bargain was.made, and about mid- 
night the company adjourned as propofed. Being admit- 
ted, ‘‘ where is your miftrefs?’ faid the hufband to the 
maid-fervant, who fat up for him. _‘‘ She is gone to bed, 
fir.” ‘* Call her up,” faid he; ‘¢ tell her I have brought 
fome friends home. with me, and defire fhe would get up, 
and prepare them a fupper.” The good’ woman obeyed 
the unreafonable fummons: Dreffed, came down, and re- 
ceived the company with perfect civility; told them fhe 
happened to have fome chickens ready for the fpit, and 
that {upper fhould be got as foon as poffible. The fupper 
was accordingly ferved up; when fhe performed the he- 
nours of the table with as much cheerfulnefs as if fhe had 
expected company at a proper feafon. 

After fupper, the guefts could not refrain from expreff- 
ing their aftonifhment. One of them particularly, more 
fober than the reft, thus addreffed himfelf to the lady: 
‘* Madam,” faid he, ‘* your civility fills us all with furprife. 
Our unfeafonable vifit 1s in confequence of a wager, which 
we have-certainly loft. As you are’a very religious perfon, 
and cannot approve of our condu¢t, give me leave to afk 
what can poffibly induce you to behave with fo much kind- 
nefs to us. ** Sir,” replied fhe, “* when I married, my huf- 
band and myfelf were both in a carnal ftate. It has pleaf- 
ed God to call me out of that dangerous condition. My 
hufband continues in it. I tremble for his future ftate. 
Were he to die as he is, he mutt be miferable for ever; I 
think it, therefore, my duty to render his prefent exiftence 
as comfortable as poffible.” ; 
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This wife and faithful reply affected the whole compa. 
ny. It left an impreffion of great ufe on the hufband’s 
mind. ‘* Do you, my dear,” faid he, “ really think I fhould 
be eternally miferable? I thank you for the warning. By 
the grace of God I will change my conduct.” From that 
time he became another—a new man, a ferious Chriftian, 
and, confequently a good hufband. 

Married Chriftians—efpecially you who have unconvert- 
ed partners, receive the admonition intended by this pleaf- 
ing anecdote. Pray and labour for their converfion; for 
“What knoweft thou, O wife! whether thou shalt fave thy 
bufband? or how knoweft thou, O man? whether thou foalt 
fave thy wife?’ 1 Cor. vil. 16. 

The reader will now be at no lofs to account for the ti- 
tle of this paper, or what that female ornament is which 


we propofed to recommend : ‘It is The ornament of a meck * 


and quiet pirit, which is, in the fight of God, of great price. 
G. B. 
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THE MINISTER’s PRAYER-BOOK. 


[From the CurtsTian’s Pocket Lisrary.] 


CLERGYMAN of an independant congregation, after 

many years labour among his people, was fuppofed, by fome 
of his members, very much to decline in his vivacity and ufeful- 
nefs ; accordingly two of thedeacons waited upon him, and exhibited 
their complaint. The minifter received them with much affection, 
and affured them that he was equally fenfible of his langour and 
little fuceefs, and that the cau/e had given him very great uncatinefs. 
The deacons withed, that if the minifter was (offciently free, he 
would name what he thought was the caufe. Without hefitation 
the minifter replied, THE Loss or My Praver-Boox. Your 
prayer-book, faid the fenior deacon, with furprife, I never knew 
you uled one! Yes, replied the minifter, I have enjoyed the benefit 
of one for many years till very lately, and | attribute my ill fuc- 
cefsto thelofsof it. Theprayer of my people was my prayer-book ; 
and it has given me great grief that they have laid it afide. Now, 
brethren, if you will return to my people, and procure me the ufe 
of my prayer-book again, I doubt not but that | fhall preach much 
better, and you will hear more profitably. The deacons, confci- 


ous of their negleét, thaixed the minifter for his reproof, and. 


wifhed him—good mornin 


or 
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[ From the Unitep States Curistian MaGazine. } 


4n Apology for the Bible, in a feries of letters, addveffed to Tuomas Paring, 
author of a book entitled, The Age of Reafon, Part the Second, being an in- 
aefigation of True and of Fabulous Theology. By R. Watson, D.D. 
F.R.S. Lord Bifhop of Landaff, and Regius Profeffr of Divinity of the 
Univerfity of Combridge. New-York, printed by John Buil, No. 
115, Cherry-ftreet, 1796. Price 81 cents in blue, one dollar 
bound and lettered. 


HIS work, feveral large editions of which, it is faid, have been 
¢ hk printed in England, and the firft American edition of which has 
appeared in New-York, muft afford the friends of divine revelation a 
peculiar pleafure. The publifher has been rather injudicious in his 
preface, and his edition is fold at too high a rate; but the editions 
which have been made fince, and are intended to be made in this and 
other places, will, no doubt, reduce the price, and give the antidote 
as free and extenfive a circulation as the poifon. 

Though the objections of Mr. Paine have been more forcibly urg- 
ed by infidels before him, and his book is not improperly called, in a 
London review, a sew hafh of old objections, which have been repeatedly 
and fatistactorily anfwered ; yet the novelty of his manner, and the 
popularity which, from certain circamftances, his writings poflefs, 
required fome exertion to counteract theirinfluence. Happily, what 
was to be wifhed has been performed by Bifhop Watfon, the author 
of “ An Apology for Chriftianity,” in letters addreffed to Mr. Gib- 
bon. By anfwering the fecond and main part of the Age of Reafon, 
he has rendered the firft entirely futile. 

The Bifhop has chofen to form his anfwer to Mr. Paine alfo in 
the way of letters; a way which admits of greater fimplicity of lan- 
guage, and fatigues the attention lefs, than the way of formal differta- . 
tion. He has, as he informs us, defignedly written in a popular mane 
ner, avoided learned difquifitions, and omitted little objections; but 
the reader may expect to find every plaufible objeétion fufficiently an- 
{wered, the many falfe affertions of Mr. Paine deteéted, his ignorance 
expofed, and his liberal abufe met with a becoming {pirit. We can- 
not but regret that the Bifhop has been too free in hi: conceffions, and 
with that he had enlarged on fome points, and on others had been more 
explicit, or lefs liable to mifconftruétion. Serious readers will be dif- 
appointed when they look for an unequivocal teftimony in favour of 
thofe doftrines of grace which are the great means ufed by the Holy 
Spirit in deftroying infidelity, in changing the hearts, and reforming 
the lives of men. Every intelligent and impartial judge, however, 


muft allow, that whatever may be his opinion on thofe asa 2 
anfwer 
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aniwer is fuch as neceflarily and effectually to overthrow Deifm, and 
to eftablith Chriftianity ona fure and ftable foundation. 

Mr. Paine is treated with great politenefs and moderation; abun- 
dantly more than thofe who know him beft think he can juftly claim, 
Whenever any degree of feverity is indulged, the occafion evident! 
juftifies it. Thus, to the abominable mifreprefentation of Mr. Paine, 
‘that thirty-two thoufand women-children were configned to de. 
*¢ bauchery by the order of Mofes,” the Bifhop replies, ‘* Prove this, 
€ and I will allow that Mofes was the horrid moufter vou make hiai 
«¢ —prove this, and I will allow that the Bible 1s what you call it— 
¢ a book of lies, wickednefs, and blafphemy’—-prove this, or excufe 
«¢ my warmth if I fay to you, as Paul faid to Elymas, the forceref, who 
“ fought to turn away Sergius Paulus from the faith, * O full of 
* all fubtility and of all mifchief, thou child of the devil, thou ene- 
« my of all righteoufnefs, wilt thou not ceafe to pervert the right 
« ways of the Lord?’?—I did not, when I began thefe letters, think 
« that I fhould have been moved to this feverity of rebuke, by apy , 
“ thing you could have written ; but when fo grofs a mireprefenta- 
** tion is made of God’s proceedings, coolnefs would bea crime. The 
*¢ women-children were not referved for the purpofes of debauchery, 
“* but of flavery ;—a cuftom abhorrent from our manners, but every 
“¢ where praétifed in former times, and ftill practifed in countries 
% where the benignity of the Chrittian religion has not foftened the 
« ferocity of human nature.”—To what Mr. Paine fays on the pro- 
phecy of Jonah, the Bifop makes the only reply which it deferves, 
*¢ T fhall put it,” favs he, * covered with hedebore for the fervice of its 
** author, on the fame fhelf with your hypothefis concerning the con- 
* {piracy of Daniel and Ezekiel, and fhall not fay another word about 
~ he 

Happy will it be if infidels give this work an attentive and candid 

erufal. The ferious inquirer cannot fail of convi@tion; and even 
Thomas Paine; if he has a {park of fenfibility and ingehuoufneds, will 
acknowledge the juftice of the wounds which a generous opponent 
was obliged to inflict; and while he fmarts, will openly renounce his 
madnefs and folly. é 

Did the ftudied brevity of this review admit of further quotations, 
pages might be quoted, particulafly in the laft letter, in which is a con- 
tinued ftrain of fine writing. The Bifhop has pled the beit of caufes, 
with true genius, tafte, and eloquence; he has pled it with that 
temper which Chriftianity alone can infpire, and compared with which 
all natural endowments are vain: and had he left no room for fufpi- 
cion as to his fentiments on fome fubjeéts, by concealment and am- 


biguity, which may prove dangerous, he had obtained our hearty and 
entire approbation. 
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To the Epitor of the TuHeotocicaL Macazine. 
SIR, 

The following Account of the London Miffionary Society is extracts 
ed and abridged from No. XI. of Doétor Ripron’s Baptift Ans 
nual Regifter, and as it may have a Tendency to diffufe the fame 
benevolent and laudable Spirit among your Readets, you are re- 
guefted to infert it. 


“HE attention of the public having been, for feveral months, 
al direéted to the defireablenefs and neceflity of fending Chriftian 
Miffionaries to the pagan world, it is with unfpeakable fatisfaction 
we now inform our readers, that their wifes are not only gratified, but 
our own expeétations far, very far exceeded. Never did we think our 
eyes would bebold a fcene fo pleafing as that which has, on this occa- 
fion been prefented! The dear friend of finners has put our unbelief 
to the bluth, and fhown that his arm is not fhortened, nor his ears in- 
attentive to the united cries of numerous religious focieties aflembled 
in this kingdom and America,to pray for the {pread of the everlafting 
gofpel at home and abroad. 

The 2rft of September, 1795, being appointed, by circular letters, 
for a general meeting, the London, and as many more of the coun- 
try minifters as had come to town,to confer on the defireablenefs and 
necetlity of fending Chriftian Miffionaries to the pagan world, met 
to arrange the proceedings of the Conference; and to thew their de- 
votedneis to this fublime object, opened a fubfcription among them- 
felves, and obtained £. 740 donations, and abont £. 50 annual fub- 
{criptions. 

On the evening of the fame day the firft General Meeting was held, 
which was attended by fo refpeétable a number of minifters and 
well known friends of the gofpel, that it was evident the religious 
public only waited for the fignal to unite their efforts in this benevo- 
lent purfuit. Sir Egerton Leigh, Baronet, being voted into the chairs 
Mr. Boden, of Hanley-green, opened the meeting with a fhort, 
but impreflive prayer; Mr. Steven, of London, next ftated what 
fieps had been taken to roufe the public attention, and to affemble 
the General Meeting. 

A circular letter, which had been fent to minifters throughout the 
kingdom, was read by the Chairman. Many letters from minifter’ in 
the country were read, afluring the London Committee of their-hearty 
concurrence, and of their individual and united determinations to 
co-operate in every meafure that had a tendency to promote a Miffon 
to heathen and unenlightened countries. Encouraging letters from Scot- 
jand were alfo read, and the company was vilibly affected, when in- 
formed, that praying focieties had refolved to engage in interceflions 
at Glafgow, at the very time the minifters and their friends were af- 


tembled ia London. Thus, it is manifeft, that in different par pe of 
this 
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this ifland, the hearts of Chriftians were “ actuated by that one fp}. 
rit who animates the one body of the church of Chrift.” Letters — 
were ther read from feveral perfons, tendering their fervices as Mif. 
fionaries in this glorious caufe. 

It was then refolved, and with perfect unanimity, that it is the 
opinion of this meeting, that the eftablifhment of a fociety for fending 
Miffionaries to the heathen and unenlightened countries is highly de. 
fireable. 

Books of fubfcription were immediately opened, and the liberal 
contributions, and annual fubfcriptions of that evening fuficiently 
demonftrated, that this excellent caufe would never fail for want of 
pecuniary affiftance. : 


The Conftitution of the Society confifis of Jeven Articles. 


1 The Name-—THE ‘MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

II. The Obje#—The folie object is to fpread the knowledge of 
Chrift among heathen and other unenlightened nations. 

The other five Articles refpeé& the Alembers, General Meetings, 
the Dive@tion, Fands, Salaries. 

The Society has refolved, that a correfpondence be opened with 
foreign Proteftant Churches, in hope of exciting their attention te 
the fame object. 

Several fermons, fuited to the occafion, were delivered at as 
many different churches, and fo folemnly was the bufinefs of the con- 
ference concluded as to be long, long remembered by thoufands, all 
appearing to unite in this fentiment, :¢ was xever fo feen in our Ljrael. 

The grandeft object that ever occupied the human mind—the fal- 
vation of fouls, was prefented in fuch a variety of views, and in fo 
ftriking a manner by the preachers, that every ferious perfon awoke — | 
as from a dream, filed with furprife, that fo noble a defign had ne | 
ver before been attempted by them, and longing, by future exertions 
to redeem loft opportunities. Many minifters, who before doubred 
whether the Lord’s time for fuch an attempt were come, are now 
completely fatistied, and join with equal ardour in a caufe fo glori- 
ous. The great number who attended as délegates from various parts 
of the kingdom, the multitudes who thronged the largeft places of 
worfhip in London, the countenance and liberal donations of the 
wealthy, the appearance of fo many minifters in one place, and in fo 
confpicuous a fituation, were grand and pleafing; the fuirablenefs of 
the hymns, and the fervour with which they were func, and above 
all, the moft evident and uncommon out-pouring of the {pirit on the 
minifters, in their fermons, exhortations and prayers, impreffed the 
whole congregation with a folemnity and pleafure, not ufualevenin ' 
rcligious affemblies, and conftrained them all to fay, this is a new Pene | 
tecof?; nor was it a doubt with any, whether the Lord was among us 
or not. 

Another confideration that rendered thefe feafons un{peakably der | 
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lightful, was the vifible union of minifters and Chriftians of all deno- ; 
minations; who, for the firft time, forgetting their party prejudices 
and partialities, afembled in the fame place, fung the fame hymns, ‘ 
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fentiment was founiverfal, that when Mr. Bogue, in the courfe of his 
fermon, faid, we are called together this evening to the funeral of bi- 
gotry, and he hoped it would be buried fo deep as never to rife again,” 
the whole vaft body of people manifefted their concurrence, and could 
{carcely refrain from one general fhout of joy. Such a fcene was, 
perhaps, never before beheld in our world, and afforded a glorious 
earneft of that nobler allembly, where we fhall meet all the redeemedy 
and in the prefence, and before the throne’of the Lamb, fhall fing, as 
in the laft hymn of the fervice, Crows him, crown him, crown him’ Lord 
of all! 

The principles of the foregoing inftitution are fo applicable to 
every profeflor of Chriftianity in thefe United States, that a recon» 
mendation of a fober and fertous confideration of them is fearcely ne- 
ceffary. Paul faid, “ if we have fown unto you fpiritual things, is it 
a great thing if we fhall reap your carnal things?” But if we, profef- 
fors of Chriftianity, have entered into the pofleffions of the Indians; 
if we, pretending to be fpiritual, have reaped their carnal things, and 
have not miniftered unto them fpiritual things, reafon and juftice will 
fuggeft an inference that mutt fill us with fhame and confufion.— 


“ HEAVEN {peed the canvafs gallantly unfurl’d, 
To furnifth and accommodate a world; 

To give the pole the produce of the fun, © 

And knit the unfocial climates into one.—- 

Soft airs, and gentle heavings of the wave, 

Impel the fleet whofe errand is to fave, 

To fuccour wafted regions, and replace 

The fmile of Opulence in Sorrow’s face.— 

Let nothing adverfe, nothing unforefeen, 

Impede the bark that plows the deep ferene, 
Charg’d with a freight, tranfcending in its worth, 
The gems of India, Nature’s rareft birth, 

That flies like Gabriel on his Lord’s commands, 
An herald of God’s love to pagan lands.”— 





SENT on ERE — 


Extract of Letters from the Reverend Dr. RyLawnp. 


Briftel, May 5, 1796. 


“T HEARD, this week, from our Miffionaries in India, who 
labour diligently, though at prefent they have not had much fuc- 
cefs, except as many natives readily hear them, and have had Gene- 
fis, Exodus, Matthew, and part of John, read to them.” 


Briftol, Auguft 18, 1796. 
“LETTERS have juft been received from Mr. Carey, the Baptift 
Miffionary in the Eaft-Indies. Things are more promifing than at 


any 


Indian Miffonaries. 19° 


united in the fame prayers, and felt themfelves one in Chrift. This” . 
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oe 
any former period. Carey labours indefatigably ; goes, during the dry © 
feafon, tours for preaching to 200 villages. A general conviction ~ 
feems to prevail of the truth of the gofpel. A young Braliman, eigh. _ 
teen years old, has been, for fome months paft, under deep and in- ~ 
creafing concern—is bold in attacking the fuperftitions of his coun. | 
trvmen, and accompanies Carey when he preaches, and affifts in 
making what he fays plain to the people. ‘They have lately hada 
letter from fome poor people of Dinagepore, of which they have fent 
atranflation. The fubftanceisas follows: 

* Three years ago the Brahman, Mohun Chund came hither. We 
then heard a little about the gofpel of God, and of the tranfla- 
tion thereof into Bengallee. He promifed to fend us feven or eight 
chapters of it; but-though we have fent to his houfe, we have not yet 
been able to obtain it ; and now the Brahman is here again. Many 
people have heard from him the unparalleled words; but we wantto = * 
fee the tranflation, and the Brahman is not willing to ftay with us. 
For thefe things we write to you, that you would fhew favour to us, 
finners, anc order the Brahman to come and ftay with us a few days. 
longer, that he may make the gofpel plain to our apprehenfions, that 
we may leave off our old idolatrous and evil cuftoms. We want to 
fee the tranflation. We are fervants, and if we were to leave our 
work to come to you, we fhould have nothing to eat. But if you 
will fend the Brahman, we will afterwards return with him, and hear 
the word from your mouth,. the word of faith, the good news from 
Heaven, and hearing it, be biefleg. This is our defire. This grant. 


“ Dinagepore.”’ 

















Signed by five Perfons. 
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REDEEMING LOVE. 


AD I a thoufand mouths, a thoufand tongues, 
A throat of brafs, and adamintine lungs, 
i I'd found redeeming love through all the earth, 
| { The love that gave me firft and fecond birth; 
4H I'd tell to all creation’s utmoft fpace, 
| How great his glory; and how rich his grace; 
1) dee *Till wond'ring nations fhould his grace adore, 

















} i Jehovah Chrift, God bleft for ever more. B. 
Hl { — on 
hay | | THE LOVE OF GOD TO MAN. 
/ “ (NOULD we with ink the ocean fill, 
! Were the whole earth of parchment made, 
| 


Were every fingle ftick a quill, 
ay And every man a fcribe by trade; 
ge To write the love of God to man, 
Ki Would drain the ocean dry, 
) 4 Nor could the {croll contain the whole, 
hh Though ftretched from fky to fky.” 











